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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


OX THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF DEA- 


CONS. 


[wave not seen in any writer, 
what appeared to me a Scriptural 
and satisfactory view of the office 
ofdeacon.* It has come to be in 
many churches a mere sinecure, 
and the duties properly incumbent 
onthe deacons, have been devolved 
on private members, or added to 
the already overwhelming charge 
of ministers. I hope a humble at- 
tempt to elevate this office to its 
proper importance will not be 
deemed useless. 

1. The name of the office. Our 
word deacon, is simply the Greek 
word diaxovog, transplanted and for- 
ned with an English termination. 
The word properly signifies a ser- 
unt, a helper, an attendant. It is 
applied to Christians in general, be- 
cause they serve Christ. ‘* Where 

un there shall my servant be.”’ 
26. It is also used by 

of distinction for all who are 
eliinent asactive Christians. ‘‘He 
tis greatest among you shall be 

ur servant.’ Mat. xxiii. 11. 
very Christian, who is distinguish- 
} cd for activity and usefulness, is of 
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‘We have before published an article 

icons, (Ch. Spec. Vol. V. p. 240, 

‘| Sertes,) which has some coinciden- 

vith this, and which the writer in- 

he had not seen. The present 

vasread to a clerical association, 
arded to us at their request, 
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course a dioxoveg, or servant of the 
church. Ina body where all are 
servants, those who are eminent are 
of course eminently servants, and 
may be properly called servants by 
distinction. 

The same Greek word is with 
manifest propriety used as a title 
for the officers of the church. ‘The 
very idea of an officer inthe Christ- 
ian church is, that he is designated 
and set apart specially to be a 
servant. His highest title of hon- 
our, therefore, is that of servant. 
His most appropriate official desig- 
nation is servant. In translating 
the Greek word disaxovos, where it is 
a name of office, our translators 
have sometimes used the English 
word servant, as in Rom. xvi. 1, 
sometimes minister, which is the 
Latin word for servant, and some- 
times the word deacon, transferred 
to our language from the Greek. 
The word is translated deacon only 
in Phil. i. 1, and 1 Tim. iii. 8, 10, 
iz, td. 

ft is abundantly evident from 
these two passages, that there are 
only two orders of servants, diaxovos 
or officers, which are permanent in 
the Christian church. Those of one 
class are called bishops, fathers, e] 
ders or presbyters, ministers, Xe. 
It is their appropriate duty to labom 
in word and doctrine, to take the 
seneral oversight of the churches. 
and 


sive theraselves wholly to the 
} 


word of God and to prayer. These 
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are servants in a particular sphere, 
with certain prescribed duties. 

But the other class, whom we call 
deacons, are not. as I can see, lim- 
ited to any kind of service. They 
are servants by way of distinction, 
in the sense of Mat. xxiii. 11. 
This is evident from the high qual- 
ifications which are required for the 
office in 1 Tim. iii. 8—13, qualifi- 
cations notessentially different from 
those of the gospel ministry. And 
the very title of their office, deacon, 
diaxovos, or servant, is descriptive of 
the nature of that office. It is the 
office of servant at large, or as we 
may call them, servants of allwork. 
They are to act in every case and 
according to every exigency, where 
any service is needed which is not 
within the sphere of the other of- 
fice. Various as are the wants and 
exigencies of a church, so various 
are the labours and responsibili- 
ties of a Christian-deacon. He is 
set apart to be the servant of the 
church. 


2. The history of the office. The 


name of the office certainly dues not 
give us any limitation of the kind of 
service to be expected from dea- 


cons. It naturally leads to the idea 
that they are to act according to cir- 
cumstances, excepting within the 
bounds of the other office. Letus 
now examine the history of the of- 
fice, so far as we can gather it from 
the New ‘Testament. 

Our Saviour determined the gen- 
eral nature and common desivna- 
tion of the officers in his church in 
Mat. xxi. 11. But the partic- 
ular nature of their service and the 
division of their labours was left to 
be developed by time and circum- 
stances, and probably did not be- 
come fully settled till the days of 
the apostles. After the church be- 
came much enlarged at the day of 
Pentecost and by subsequent addi- 
lions, and the burdens of the apos- 
iles became proportionably increa- 
sed, it would be natural for them to 
call on others for assistance. Those 
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who first assisted them in preach 
ing, and those whose appropriate 
sphere was to perform the offices 
necessary to the well ordering 0 
church affairs, were probably in the 
first instance selected by the apos- 
tles themselves. ‘They only had 
proper knowledge of the requisite 
qualifications. ‘The same is now 
done to a considerable extent, }y 
missionaries who plant churches 
among the heathen. But after the 
churches became established, and 
enlightened, it became most proper 
that they should be elected by the 
popular voice. 

‘* The church,’ says Mosheim 
**was undoubtedly provided from 
the beginning with inferior minis. 
ters, or deacons. No society can 
be without its servants, and still less 
such societies as were those of the 
first Christians. And it appears 
not only probable, but evident, that 
the young men (Acts v.6—10,) who 
carried away the dead bodies of 
Annanias and Sapphira, were the 
subordinate ministers, or deacons, 
of the church of Jerusalem, wh 
attended the apostles, to execut 
their orders.”’ (See Mos. Eccl. Hist. 
Vol. I. 101. Cent. I. Part IL. Chap. 
Il. § X.) He refers to the paral 
lelism in Luke xxii. 26, and to 
Pet. v. 5, to support this interpr 
tation of the term young men. We 
have, it is true, no account of | 
appointment of these deacons.— 
Neither have we any account of the 
appointment or ordination of any 
one of the gospel ministers met 
tioned in the New Testament. We 
have not given to us apy specill 
enactment to establish such an ‘ 
fice: unless the 
xxiii. 11, is to be so regarded. Ne 
ther have we any thing at all mot 
specific, or formal, respecting te 
first institution of the ministry. 4! 
we have in one case we have in te 
other, and that is, the fact that sue 
and such men were so and so él 
ployed. ‘These first deacons, * 
ing chosen from among the Jem 


passage, Mat 
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lem Jews, were suspected by the 
Greek Jews of partiality in distri- 
buting the daily offerings to the 
poor. And the latter consequently 
complained to the apostles, (Acts 
vi. 1,) who thereupon declared that 
theycould not leave their proper bu- 
siness to set this thing right. And 
therefore they directed seven new 
deacons to be chosen, of whom six 
were foreign Jews, as appears by 
their names, and the seventh was a 
proselyte of Antioch,who was prob- 
ably chosen out of regard to the 
proselytes among the first Christ- 
ians. 

From this history in the sixth 
chapter of Acts, and not from any 
express scriptural declaration, the 
general conclusion has been drawn 
by writers, that it was the only 
proper business of deacons to take 
care of the temporal concerns of 
thechurch. ‘The text says no such 
thing. But from a particular spe- 
cification there has been drawn this 
general principle. Ido not ques- 
tion the validity of this inference. 
But | do question the propriety of 
limiting the inference thus. It is 
fairly to be inferred 1. that the 
apostles were requested to leave 
their usual and proper labours and 
take upon themselves a new bur- 
den, to wit, the daily distribution 
of alms. Of course, 2. This duty 
had hitherto been assigned to some 
others and not to the apostles. And 
this was not the first appointment of 
deacons, for there had been dea- 
cons before. 3. That they acted 
with a wise regard to the particular 
exigency of the case in appointing 
seven additional persons to attend 
tothe business. 4. That the ob- 
ject was to relieve the apostles from 
apiece of care and labour which 
would greatly interfere with their 
appropriate duties. 5. It is there- 
‘ore unquestionably a valid infer- 
ence, that itis the business of dea- 
Cons to take care of the funds of the 
church, And if so, then 6. it is 
“qually a valid inference from the 
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history, that it is their duty to take 
upon themselves all those cares and 
labours necessary to the well being 
of the church, which must be dis- 
charged by somebody, and which 
cannot be attended to by min- 
isters without encroaching upon 
their proper duties. And 7. still 
more generally, it is the duty of 
deacons to act as servants of the 
church, in every thing in which 
the church needs servants, and to 
act as the exigencies of the church 
require, excepting so far as the 
case is provided for by the gospe! 
ministry. 

3. Qualifications required. We 
have seen that the name indicates 
general service, and that the histo- 
ry makes no particular limitation. 
But on the contrary, as they acted 
in one case from the exigencies of 
the church, it seems a fair inference 
that it is the nature of their office 
to dose. And from the nature of 
the government, of which they are 
subordinate officers, we should ex- 
pect their duties to be very various, 
but chiefly religious. It is a king- 
dom which is not of this world, a 
kingdom of moral influence to be 
exerted over a peculiar people, un- 
der very trying and difficult circum- 
stances. Of course the services 
must be multiplied and various. 
Accordingly we do not find that 
the qualifications required are those 
which are exclusively adapted to 
one species of care or labour. The 
qualifications are not those of an 
accurate accountant, or an able fi- 
nancier, or a discreet manager.— 
They must be men of honest re- 
port, and of wisdom ; but they must 
also be full of the Holy Ghost. It 
is laid down in 1 ‘Tim. in. 8—13, 
that a deacon must possess both in- 
tellectual and spiritual character- 
istics, of a very high order. He 
must be grave, ¢syvos, dignified in 
his deportment, to insure respect 
and command influence. Not dou- 
ble-tongued, speaking one thing and 
meaning another, or expressing 
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more feeling than he really posses the distribution of alms. not t 
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ses; thatis, he must be a man ine of private charity. as is « 
frank and sincere disposition from the injunction to dx 


but habitu impartiality To fourth 


a 
sober and trust vynuwy. taking the lead. h: 
i. = 


Not greedy of filthy lucre care of others. To a fifth 

is by his office a servant of the acts of. kindness, such as 
church. His first concern is to the sick, James v. 14, and ot 
take care tor the well being of the like duties And the exhorta: 
church: which cannot be if his is that each one should be cont 
soulis bent upon the acquisition of ed with his appropriate spher 
wealth. A bustling, worldly-mind- service.—Morus. 
ed deacon is as much out of place In 1 Cor. xn. 28, we have 
as a Scheming thriving ministe1 er enumeration of ch 
Holding the mystery of the faithin in which we have no 
a pure conscience. wel! acqual 28) acact 
even with the difficult parts of the- of several ; 
ology, and having piety proportion- wmch do not be 
ed to his knowledge Probably ministry. Of course 
inat he might teach ana guide the to the order of deacons 
new converts and the youtl Ru- of them as do not require mir 


fing or superintending his children ious powers, heips ana governms 
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and his own house well. This must for instance, are still the app 
be for the same reason as is men- ate duties of deacons. The 
tioned im verse that he ht f covernment which either dea 
consistently watch over the churc! rany ot Ss, are allowecd Dy 
it ts not credible that these t e yn his church, n 
qualifications are re ar a learned from Mark x. 42—44 
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disburse the funds and keep the and teachers were muinist 
accounts of the l 
Incidental mention of the 
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ees. y. 12, a similar regard is 


emomed toward all the officers of 


! church, without any distinction 
»favourof ministers. Knowthem 
sich labour with you, are over 

ind admonish you. 

[hat the deacons were to be in 
some way teachers is evident from 
e requisition that they should hold 

>mystery of the faith, that is, 
sould understand even the diffi- 
iit parts of the Christian doctrine. 

in 1 Pet. iv. 10, 11, the apostle 
rts the officers of the church, 
ose who have gifts, under the 
non appellation of stewards of 
manifold grace of God. He 
yho preaches is to make the scrip- 

‘es his guide, he who ministers, 

vi, or discharges the office of 
leacon, is to do his duty with ener- 
sy and faithfulness. 

Mosheim paraphrases the text, 

et. v. 5. Ye deacons, perform 
eerfully the orders of the presby- 

See Luke xxii. 26. 
- brother mentioned in 2 Cor. 

u. [8-—20, was chosen (ordained, 
le same word is rendered in Acts 

23,) to perform the office of a 
leacon, (Robinson’s Lex.) in re- 
}a certain charitable contri- 

on, that he might take off every 
pearance of evil, and prevent all 
lidation Or even suspicion of re- 
against the apostle. ‘The 

vas performed by this dea- 
n with Paul’s advice and concur- 
iit Rom. Xv. D5. So that Paul 

‘ responsibility in the business. 

le care and labour rested on 

(Cdcon Ros. in loc. 

Lid this view of the oftice of dea 
lseems to me to be consistent 
‘reason. According to the pre- 
WUNY views of the office, itis at pre 
(4mere sinecure, nothing more 
‘ante of honour. No important 
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re assigned to it. Deacons 
‘orm, and are expected to per 
1U yvoeurs, Ih Consequence 
ding their othece Of course 
self has no honour, ex 


lat arises trom the tact 
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that churches generally choose 


spectable men for deacons i he 
men do not magnify their office bi 

aL ve ‘ o£, ; +4 “ { 7 
making it usetul Hut they dignity 


it, by holding it, otherwise it would 
fall into contempt. For it is imposc- 
sible to make men long venerate 
that which does no good except by 
the personal character of those who 
hold it. But this exhibition of the 
office elevates the office by making 
it useful, and responsible, and es- 
sential to the well beingofachurch. 

The view which I have given is 
that which was entertained in the 
ancientchurch. Sosays Dr. Dwight 
Theol. iV 293.—** Ancient eccle- 


siastical writers style deacons, min- 


isters of the mysteries of Christ. of 


the episcopate, and of the church. 
They evidently sustained the char- 
acter of assistants to the minister 
This being admitted, the nature 
the case may sufficiently explan 
the kind of assistance, from time 
time, to be furnished.’ 

All deacons who possess the qual- 
ifications which are pointed out b) 
the apostle in | Tim. in. and who 
have zeal to discharge this office as 
of the ability which God giveth, do 


in fact exemplity this view of the 


subject 
How many of our churches have 


ry 


occasion to Diess od for sendin 


them good deacons When the: 
minister has been mefficient and 
backward, or in feeble health 
removed by some ot the vicissitudes 
of this changing world eur fa 
tul and zealous deacons have com: 


torward to make up the dehcienc 

And if blessed with a good minis 
ter, how have they strengthened his 
hands, and relieved bis mind from 
a thousand cares and labours, and 
left hun tree to give himself con- 


? } P 
finually to prayer and the minisiry 


of the word Lnd in deing Ms. SO 
tat from pressing beyond the le oO} 
their official duty, they have rathe: 
been doing just what they were in 
tended tor by the great Head of the 


churc! No FOO MALTS tes eves 
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more feeling than he really posses- 
ses; that is, he must be a man 
of a frank and sincere disposition. 
Not given to much wine, but habitu- 
ally self-denying, sober and trust- 
worthy. Not greedy of filthy lucre. 
He is by his office a servant of the 
church. His first concern is to 
take care for the well being of the 
church; which cannot be if his 
soul is bent upon the acquisition of 
wealth. A bustling, worldly-mind- 
ed deacon is as much out of place 
as a scheming, thriving minister. 
Holding the mystery of the faith in 
@ pure conscience, well acquainted 
even with the difficult parts of the- 
ology, and having piety proportion- 
ed to his knowledge. Probably 
that he might teach and guide the 
new converts and the youth. Ru- 
ling or superintending his children 
and his own house well. This must 
be for the same reason as is men- 
tioned in verse 5, that he might 
consistently watch over the church. 
It is not credible that all these 
qualifications are required for an 
office of which the sole duty is to 
disburse the funds and keep the 
accounts of the church. 

4. Incidental mention of the office 
inthe scriptures. This view of the 


general obligations and duties of 


deacons is further corroborated by 
a variety of passages, in which the 
oflicers, diaxoves, of the church are 
mentioned. 

Romans xii. 6-—-8. Rosenmuller 
says, ‘** The apostle makes two 
classes of Christians who enjoyed 
gifts, prophets and deacons.” It 
is highly probable that all the du- 
ties contained in verses 7——8, be- 
fonged in that age to the office of 
deacon, and that some departments 
of duty were more particularly as- 
signed to different individuals, who 
yet all bore the general name and 
office of deacon. To one, the duty 
of teaching the proselytes, or new 
converts, the young, &c. ‘To anoth- 
er.that of exhorting in a serious and 
affectionate manner. ‘To a third, 


[Jun 


the distribution of alms, not the oj 
ing of private charity, as is eviden 
from the injunction to do it with 
impartiality. T'o a fourth, ruling 
nynuov, taking the lead, having the 
care of others. To a fifth, dving 
acts of kindness, such as visiting 
the sick, James v. 14, and other 
like duties. And the exhortation 
is that each one should be content. 
ed with his appropriate sphere o/ 
service.—Morus. 

In 1 Cor. xii. 28, we have anoth. 
er enumeration of church officers. 
in which we have no mention of 
deacons by that name, but are told 
of several gifts and employments, 
which do not belong to the gospel 
ministry. Ofcourse they belonged 
to the order of deacons. And such 
of them as do not require miracu- 
lous powers, helps and governments 
for instance, are still the appropri. 
ate duties of deacons. ‘The kind 
of government which either deacons 
or any others, are allowed by Christ 
to exercise in his church, may be 
learned from Mark x. 42—44. 

In Eph. iv. 11, either the pastors 
and teachers were ministers and 
deacons, or the apostle in enume- 
rating the gifts of the ascending 
Saviour, has wholly omitted the 
important gift of deacons. 

In 1 Tim. in. 4, 5, it is required 
that a bishop should know how to 
rule, (superintend, have the caré 
of ; Robinson’s Lezxicon,) his own 
house, that he may know how tost- 
perintend the church. _ In verse ¢, 
the same qualification is required 
in a deacon, and therefore obvious 
ly for the same reason. Of course 
it is the duty of deacons to rule or 
superintend the church. In! Ti 
v. 17, those who rule or super: 
tend well are counted worlly ® 
double honour. And one class 
them more especially, viz. those 
who labour in word and doctrine 
All the officers are to receive hor 
our, but the ministers more. ‘The 
others who rule well are the fal 
ful and energetic deacons. 
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Thess. v. 12, a similar regard is 
enjoined tow ard all the officers of 
the church, without any distinction 
infavour of ministers. Knowthem 
which labour with you, are over 
you, and admonish you. 

‘ That the deacons were to be in 
some way teachers is evident from 
the requisition that they should hold 
the mystery of the faith, that is, 
should understand even the diffi- 
cult parts of the Christian doctrine. 

In! Pet. iv. 10, 11, the apostle 
exhorts the officers of the church, 
or those who have gifts, under the 
common appellation of stewards of 
the manifold grace of God. He 
who preaches is to make the scrip- 
tures his guide, he who ministers, 
jwxovsi, or discharges the office of 
deacon, is to do his duty with ener- 
gy and faithfulness. 

Mosheim paraphrases the text, 
| Pet. v. 5. Ye deacons, perform 
cheerfully the orders of the presby- 
ters. See Luke xxii. 26. 

The brother mentioned in 2 Cor. 
vul, 18—20, was chosen (ordained, 
the same word is rendered in Acts 
xv. 23,) to perform the office of a 
deacon, (Robinson’s Lex.) in re- 
sardto a certain charitable contri- 
bution, that he might take off every 
appearance of evil, and prevent all 
loundation or even suspicion of re- 
proach against the apostle. ‘The 
service was performed by this dea- 
con with Paul’s advice and concur- 
rence. Rom. xv. 25. So that Paul 
elt a responsibility in the business. 
But the care and labour rested on 
tle deacon. Ros. in loc. 

And this view of the office of dea- 
‘on seems to me to be consistent 
Withreason. According to the pre- 
valling views of the office, itis at pre- 
‘eit a mere sinecure, nothing more 
‘ana title of honour. No important 
cules are assigned to it. Deacons 
perform, and are expected to per- 
or no labours, in consequence 

holding their office. Of course 
the office itself has no honour, ex- 


pling what arises from the fact 


that churches generally choose re- 
spectable men for deacons. ‘The 
men do not magnify their office by 
making it useful. But they dignify 
it, by holding it, otherwise it would 
fallintocontempt. For it is impos- 
sible to make men long venerate 
that which does no good except by 
the personal character of those who 
hold it. But this exhibition of the 
office elevates the office by making 
it useful, and responsible, and es- 
sential to the well being of achurch. 

The view which I have given is 
that which was entertained in the 
ancientchurch. Sosays Dr. Dwight, 
Theol. LV. 293.—** Ancient eccle- 
slastical writers style deacons, min- 


isters of the mysteries of Christ, of 


the episcopate, and of the church. 
They evidently sustained the char- 
acter of assistants to the minister. 


This being admitted, the nature of 


the case may sufficiently explain 
the kind of assistance, from time to 
time, to be furnished.”’ 

All deacons who possess the qual- 
ifications which are pointed out by 
the apostle in 1 Tim. i. and who 
have zeal to discharge this office as 
of the ability which God giveth, do 
in fact exemplify this view of the 
subject. 

How many of our churches have 
occasion to bless God for sending 
them good deacons. When their 
minister has been inefficient and 
backward, or in feeble health, or 
removed by some of the vicissitudes 
of this changing world, their faith- 
ful and zealous deacons have come 
forward to make up the deficiency. 
And if blessed with a good minis- 
ter, how have they strengthened his 
hands, and relieved his mind from 
a thousand cares and labours, and 
left him free to give himself con- 
tinually to prayer and the ministry 
of theword. And in doing this, so 
far from pressing beyond the line of 
their official duty, they have rather 
been doing just what they were in- 
tended for by the great Head of the 
church. No good minister ever 
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found intelligent deacons inclined 
to take upon themselves too much 
responsibility for the welfare of the 
church. 

The deacons have, therefore, a 
real responsibility attached to their 
office. ‘Take the case of a vacant 
church. It is evident that in such 
circumstances, the care of the 
church is thrown wholly upon the 
deacons. And this seems a wise 
provision. The pastoral office, be- 
ing held for the most part by an 
individual, must be often vacant. 
But the deacons are more perma- 
nent, and are never all changed at 
atime. If a church has a good 
board of deacons, who take scriptu- 
ral views of their office, the change 
of ministers will be far less injuri- 
ous thaniscommon. ‘The deacons 
will still feel themselves responsi- 
ble for seeing every good work go 
on just as if they had a pastor, so 
that they can deliver over the va- 
cant church to their new pastor in 
as flourishing a state as they recei- 
ved it. ‘They can take him by the 
hand, while he is yet ignorant of its 
condition. They can be his privy 
council, not a dead weight upon 
his hands, to be lifted and shoved 
along, but counsellors, zealous for 
the cause, ready to give an opin- 
ion, and willing to assume an inde- 
pendent responsibility, and prompt 
to discover and undertake every 
thing which needs to be done.— 
Thus all those two or three years 
of time will be saved, which are 
now so often lost by a new minister 
in becoming acquainted with the 
church, and acquiring a personal 
influence with them. ‘Things which 
now go wholly by the personal in- 


fluence and the personal efforts of 


the minister, would then be carried 
forward by the deacons. 

‘The deacons are servants by way 
of eminence, where all are servants. 
Of course the idea is, that they are 
to be in a special sense the pillars 
of the church. And it is incum- 
beat on them to go before the 
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church in every Christian duty, and 
to superintend and manage all the 
concerns of the body corporate, 
They are like Selectmen, to map. 
age the prudentials of the church, 
hey are general standing agents 
whose proper duty it is to superig. 
tend, xpocrjvos the affairs of the 
church. They are to be themselves 
the first to lead the way, and then 
to see that the rest follow. The, 
are to take the lead in watching 
over the members, in promoting the 
edification of the stedfast, the dis. 
cipline of the erring, and the resto. 
ration of the declining and backs|j. 
ders. They should be the first to 
devise and set forward measures {oy 
all the operations of the church, 
both external and internal. They 
should be patterns of charity, zeal. 
ous for the spread of the gospel, 
and skilful to devise and execute 
measures for that purpose. The; 
ought to have the chief direction of 
all those operations by which the 
church seeks her own prosperity and 
increase. ‘They should arrange and 
superintend the sunday school, and 
every other provision which the 
church makes for the religious - 
struction of the rising generation: 
appoint and conduct religious con- 
ferences and prayer-meetings, and 
in concert with the pastor, keep 
the whole of that machinery tn vg: 
orous motion ; visit from house t0 
house for the purpose of admonisi- 
ing or encouraging the brethren 

awakening the careless, and solic 

ting the attention of the indifleren! 

They ought to be qualified and a 
ways ready, to give instruction \ 

inquiring sinners, to be the leaders 
and instructors of the newly col 

verted, to teach them the way 

godliness, and watch over ‘lel 
while their religious character 
yet unestablished. They are 

to feel that the care rests up 
them, of having all the public se" 
vices of the church conducted ! 
an orderly and edifying manne 

such as the sacraments, sifgl!o | 
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ge, In short, whatever is needed 
to be done for the church, to edify 
it, tO purify it, to increase it, all 
excepting the pastoral care, and 
preaching, belongs to the deacons, 
as apart of their official duty. 

It follows, that they are to know 
their own duty, and do it on their 
ownresponsibility. ‘They have not, 
anymore than ministers, any right 
io wait till some one stir them up, 
they are to go of their own sending, 
under the general authority of Je- 
sus Christ. They have to answer 
for their discharge of the office 
which they have received. 

It follows, that the office of dea- 
conis one of great honour and im- 
portance. So important is it, that 
we may say with confidence, that 


B most churches are like their dea- 


cons, and are what their deacons 
make them. ‘The honour of the 
ofice has been destroyed by the 
prevailing notion, that the only 
proper business of the deacons is 
io serve tables. Some ministers 
are so afraid of encroachments up- 
on their office, that they wish to 
make a very wide separation be- 
tween themselves and all the other 
servants of their master. Ofcourse 
they would confine the deacons to 
the bare service of the bread and 
wine, only perhaps calling on them 
now and then to make a prayer at 
aconference meeting. Of course 
the deacons, unless they have a 
great deal of grace, are very ready 
logive up the responsibility to be 
iree from the labour. Or if they 
attempt any thing for the good of 
ile church, they do it with fear and 
trembling, as if they laid themselves 
open to censure for going out of the 
bounds of their office. 

_ It follows, that great care should 
ve used in the selection of deacons. 
Churches should appoint their very 
vestinen, the most intelligent, ac- 
lve, and zealous members, the pil- 
lars of the church. A man is not 
ittor a deacon, barely because he 


}8 


Sasober, harmless sort of person, 


whom none looks up to, and whom 
of course no one envies. Nor be- 
cause he can utter a decent prayer 
before a little meeting. The qual- 
ifications required for a deacon are 
set forth in scripture as almost 
wholly the same with those of a 
minister. Appointing a person to 
this office is therefore a vote of the 
church expressing three things, that 
in the judgment of the church he 
possesses those eminent qualifica- 
tions required in scripture, that 
the church feels the need of addi- 
tional service for its advancement, 
and that it is their pleasure to have 
this man serve them in some or all 
the duties that pertain to the office 
of deacon. And the acceptance of 
the office, when rightly understood, 
is an assumption of all its varied 
duties and responsibilities. It is a 
virtual promise to be devoted to the 
interests of the church, to be a gap- 
man always prepared to stand in 
the breach, a minute-man ready for 
service at a moment’s warning, a 
servant at all work, whose duty it 
is, always to see what needs to be 
done for the good of the church, 
and always to do it. 

It follows, that as the choice ofa 
deacon should be a matter of delib- 
eration, the publicly setting them 
apart should be a matter of solem- 
nity. I donot myself see it as a 
matter of binding obligation that 
they should be ordained by the im- 
position of hands. But it is plain 
that it should be so solemn as to be 
an occasion long remembered. 

It follows, as I think, that our 
churches do not employ deacons 
enough. ‘They plainly do not have 
so many as are called for by the ex- 
igencies of the church. And none 
are put forward in the service of 
the church in various relations,who 
do in fact the work of deacons, 
without feeling the responsibilities 
of the office. A church ought to 
have as many deacons as are need- 
ed for the various exigencies of this 
age of religious action and religious 


Ne 
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commotion. To superintend the 
Singing, the sunday school, the re- 
lief of the poor, the charities of 
the church, the young converts, the 
different sections of the church, 
dis«pline, visiting, conferences, 
serving tables, and every thing 
else which needs to be done, re- 
quires a number of deacons in ev- 
ery church, proportioned in some 
measure to the number of its mem- 
bers. It will be recollected that 
the church at Jerusalem chose 
seven additional deacons at one 
time. Andif it should be said that 
our churches do not contain men 
enough, who possess the high qual- 
ifications required, the answer is, 
that most or all our churches do in 
fact have all these services perform- 
ed in some way, and that by setting 
up a high standard of duty you en- 
gage conscientious men in greater 
efforts to approach the mark. 

It follows, that our way of regu- 
lating the churches by a church 
committee is not exactly scriptural. 
The helps and governments men- 
tioned by the apostle were undoubt- 
edly the deacons. They are by 
this very office, the committee of 
the church. They are the helpers 
of the minister, and liable to be 
called out in every emergency. 
The government and 
the church rests with them. If you 
wish to strengthen a church, get a 
well selected bench of deacons, 
sive them a full view of their du- 
ties, their responsibilities, and their 
privileges, and then them to 
their work unfettered by the notion 
that it is out of their place to do 
any thing but serve the bread and 
wine. And if your committee is 
not enough, add to their 
number in the regular way, by in- 
creasing the number of deacons. 

It follows also, that as both min- 
isters and deacons are the servants 
of the church, the church sustains 
a relation to its deacons in many re- 
spects the same with that which it 
holds to the minister. ‘They are to 


set 


strong 
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increase of 


| Jung, 


obey them, to count them w orthy of 
honour, if need be to support them 
while they devote themselves to tc 
duties of their office. And if they 
are found unprofitable it is just as 
proper to dispense with their ser. 
vices. A deacon may be dis,uis. 
sed, like a minister, without even 
a censure on his moral character, 
simply because his services do jo} 
seem to be profitable to the church. 

It follows, that we, who are my 
isters, ought to regard the deacons 
as our spiritual helpers, and throy 
upon their shoulders the care whic} 
belongs to them. They ought to 
take from us, or we ought to giy 
up to them, much of the anxiety 
which now bows down our souls, 
and many of the labours which now 
absorb our time, or prevent our 
usefulness in our proper sphere.— 
A large proportion of those acts of 
ours which occasion disquietude, 
are acts which ought to be perform. 
ed bythe deacons. Another! 
portion of uneasiness would be pre- 
vented, if the deacons exercised 
proper frankness, and assumed 3 
proper responsibility, in advising 
with their minister, and keeping 
him suitably informed respecting 
the state of the people. Let thes 
views of the office be received and 
acted upon, and how soon would 
our churches become like organ 
zed, active, and fearless squadrons 
in the army of the Lord Jesus. 


es 


large 


To the Editor of the Christian Spec! 


In the Review of Mr. Lansing 
Sermons, which appeared in th 
last October No. of the Christ 
Spectator, the reviewer, with o 
remarks, speaks in high comme 
dation of the theology of the vg 
ume, stating that the doctrines I! 
sisted on are evangelical. and yet 
the rererse of that ultre eva 
system, which, besides other this 
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savouring of heresy, maintains that 
no man 1s physically ¢ capable of obe- 
dience to a claims of God, and 
that the atonement of Christ is re- 
aricted to a chosen few. 


From the contrast exhibited of 


the two systems, and the phrascol- 
ov) employed by the reviewer, | 
presume we may justly infer, that, 
in his opinion, the ultra evangelical 
doctrines are, to say the least, un- 
ecriptural, and actually impute to 
the moral administration of God 
something unequal and unjust. As 
some of the propositions or state- 
ments IM the selections from the 
Sermons, and inthe remarks upon 
them, seem to me alike objectiona- 
ble, not to say, heretical, 1 will 
thank the reviewer to appear once 
more in the Spectator, and explain 
or harmonize the following senti- 
ments. 


Sefore | present the passages al- 


luded to, permit me to observe that 
1h e not seen the Sermons in ex- 
ti ia only so much of them as 
aypears in Connexion with the re- 
yew. 

On page 534 of the Christian 
Spectator, we have from the Ser 
mous, as follows : 
snners, as well as their obligation, 
to repent, appears from the fact, 

at God has commanded them ne 
repent. ‘The command presupposes 
ai ability, that constitutes the basis 
WGmmon sense, that no one can be 
to blame for not doing, what he ts 
inno sense able to do.’ To pro- 
ed a little in the same paragi aph. 
—‘We must conclude, therefore, 
since God has commanded men to 
repent, and has threatened them 
With his sore displeasure, if they do 
hot repent, either that the y are able 
lo repent, and thence, are both 
nally, and actually, guilty for not 
fepenting ; or, we must adopt the 
iy ‘@iecketieks: and implicate the 
féctitude of the Divine Being, in re- 
quiring of his creatures, under the 
Host tremendous sanctions, the do- 
a impossibilities. 


» l—Ne. VE. 37 


‘ The ability of 


olobligation: for it is a dictate of 


> 


On page 536 of the Spectator, 
near the bottom, from the Sermons : 
‘**'The apostle Paul, when speaking 
of the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
observes, ‘Whom God hath set 
forth, to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his 


righteousness for the remission of 


sins that are past. ‘lo declare, I 
say at this time his righteousness, 
that he might be just and the jus- 
tier of him which believeth in Je- 
sus.’’ On the same page, from the 
Sermons: ‘* We learn, not only, 
from the passage to the Romans 
noticed above, but also from vari Us 
other portions of the Bible, that the 
benefits of the atonement are sure 
only to him ** that believeth in Je- 
sus.’ But if the benefits of the 
atonement can then only be ¢ njoyed 
by creatures, as they beliere, it is 
very evident that it enters into no 
part of iis nature, to secure the 
salvation of a single individual, and 
much less then, can it have had for 
its exclusive end, a select and par- 
ticular number. Its efficacy, in 
rendering the salvation of any one 
of the human family secure, lies in 
the sovereign and glorious purpose, 
and wili of God.’ Same para raph, 
a little i cthins on. ‘it is then 
the electing sovereignty of God, by 
which the benefits of the atonement 
are rendered etlectual to salvation 
inany case: But for this all pow 
erful and gracious interposition, the 
death of C hrist notwithstanding. not 
one of the human family would eve) 
have bee ia ved, ’ 

Page 537, at the top, from the 
‘Christ has died. He 
All refuse 


to embrace him. God interposes, 


Sermons: 


is oflered to all men. 


by his gracious electing sovereignty, 
and delivers all whom it is his good 
ple asure to save.’ Same page, near 
the top: ‘* This view of atonement, 
not only, vindicates the sincerity of 
God, in inviting all men to come to 
Christ, that they may be saved, but 
also, leaves the sinner who rejects 
the oflered salvation without ex 
cuse.”’ 
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I could add one or two extracts cy, when he is never to feel o) 
more, on the subject of ‘*man’s heart the influence, the smalles 
physical power to obey God,” his fluence, of that matchless ) 
want of ‘‘inclination” to doso,and without which all besides is una) 
the ‘“*means by which God makes ing? Does not this system as ef 
his people willing, and thus distin- tually and necessarily consign | 
suishes them from those sinners, to perdition as if God had 
who persist in rejecting Christ; eternity fixed his doom by an 
but 1 judge the citations already conditional and unalterable de: 
made are sufficient to present a fair In our opinion, to speak of anor 
and rather continuous view of the school, although it may not a 
doctrines taught inso much of Mr. exactly with the theology of what 
Lansing’s Sermons as the reviewer commonly called the New £ 
has selected for the subject of his school, the system would be mu 


efore vat lical, did it m 


. 


ne 
snegia 


{ 
remarks.—The system now | 


at 


us isthe following: that man by the at, with the provision of 
fall has not lost the physical power, ment for sin, the Holy Spirit kr 
but only the inclination, to obey at every human heart, operat 
God ; ‘that, by reason of his phys?- convincing the world of sin, of ri 
eal power, he is justly commanded eousness, and a judgment toc 
in the gospel to repent; that an and that the guilt of final impe 


lan tr. 
ect ol 


atonement for sin has b nade tence,ts, not the neg 
bility, which never did. 
can, do any thing toward: 
pardon is té nee red ( very ne salvation of man, but a crimin: 
that ‘‘ believeth in. is ;'’ that, ungrateful despite to the S 
hence, God is just, and all men, Grace. 
while impenitent and unbelieving, The reviewer intimate 
are cuilty and inexcusable ; and yet, things of the ultra evangelical s 
“< that the efficacy of the atonement, tem, as that, when carried out 
in rendering the salvation of any its extreme results, it is the 


prrit 


one of the hu man family secure, lics dangerous and deadly of ail h 
in the sovere ign and glorious pur- sies , &Cc. Now, so far astl 
pose, and will of God. But for this y of God’s moral government, 
all po verfull and gracious interposi- his goodness also, is concer! 
ftion, the death of Christ notwith- cannot, for my part, distingu 
standing, not one of the human fam- tween the bearings of the tw 
aly would ever have been sared.’’— ems. Vhat is the differen 


s 
} 


his system is pronounced evangel- oint of justice, between rest 


Ali 


ical. In the main, or in many fea- the benefits of the atonem 


tures of it, I re aay % dmit it be hrist, originally and prospect 
so, but in one or more n ‘Svi- toachosen few, and—alte! 
tally important, it is distressinely been proclaimed with a voic 
encumbered, and thereby rendered heaven, that the atonement 
in itself exceedingly inharmonious made for all—still restrictin; 
and conflicting. benefits, physical power and 
Mr. Lansing and the reviewer death of Christ notwithstanding 
talk of physical ability, unlimited a chosen few, whom only it 
off rs of mercy, matchless grace in sracious purpose of God, 0 
clecting love. 1 ask, was ever a electing sovereignty, to sav 
sinner broucht to Christ, to r¢ pen- Will the reviewer— if he « 
tance and salvation, by the exercise wil! Mr. Lansing, be so good 
of his physical ability? What mean split this hair? I confess | 
ken to him unlimited offers of mer T1260 ov 





Re eply fo bso SU 


er 
“4 


REPLY TO I1gec€vrepos. 


lozoSirspos asks, ‘“*Was ever a 
nner brou ht to Christ, to repent- 
exercise 
We an- 
for Dr. 


never Was a 


and salvation, by the 
‘his physical ability 
er—for 
Lansing—-certain)y 
ner broug sht to Christ in any oth- 
r wav than in the exercise of his 
physical ability. His coming to 
( brist, his repe nting, is as truly 
n operation of the moral powers 
ch he ha ssed all his days, 
other life. Dr. 


x . . e } 0791 
ing* expressly guards against 


ourse lve s, not 


t 


s posst 
act of his 
misconstruction on this point, 
‘declaring that whatever may be 
the operation of the Holy Spirit on 
mind of the pe nitent, itis not 
‘+h asin any wise to increase or 
impair his moral freedom. 
He asks next, ‘*‘ What mean tlic 
him unlimited offers of me aa 
never to feel on his 
the smallest in- 
nce of that matchless grace, 
thout which all besides is una- 
”» We answer, These un- 
mercy mean all 
t the I inguage can mean—quite 
language 


ien he Is 
art the influence, 


ofiers of 


much, surely, as the 
he system which our 
understand him, 

’ 


d. ‘They mean that the 


cor- 

f we 
tion of the sinner depends on 
uestion whether he 
ciled to Ciod | 
must and will decide for him- 


will be re- 
a question which 

{ Wn the exercise 
ability. God 


ceptance of 


his physical 
sincerely wills the 
these offers on the 
part of the sinner. "The sinner is a 
complete moral agent, and as such, 
ievery respect qualified to accept 
of these offers, and, therefore, 
whether there be or be not, any 
superadded influence of grace, the 
question of his salvation is fairly 
presented to his decision. The 
mere « rtainty that a fair offer will 


é Lansing’s Sermons, p. 60. 
538. 


»¢ 


ator 1826. p, 


be rejected, by a complete moral 
, cannot allect the propre ty ol 
this propriety 
! 
i 


powers of the ent, 


agent 
making it, so far as 
depends on the L¢ 
Whether it be consistent with God’s 
moral perf ' to make offers of 
mercy to such agents which he 
knows beforehand they will reject, 
is entirely another from 
that which respects their ability to 
offers; and that 
question TipeoSirceos may answer for 
himself on his own principles. 

fie asks again, *‘ Does not 
‘tually 
ign him to perdition as if 
God had from fixed a 
an unconditional and 1 

» We answer, 
The sinner’s perverseness of heart 
will indeed, (not by physical neces- 
sity,) without the interposition of 
result in perdition. Still, if 
he is lost, he consigned himself te 
perdition, in the exercise of his vol- 
untary agency, choosing to do evil. 
and refusing to do well. 

He goes on to say, ‘* Inour opin 
ion, to speak of another school, al- 
though it may not accord exac tly 
with the theol iy of what is com- 
monly called the New England 
school, the system would be much 
more evangelical, did it maintain, 
that, with the ion of atone 
ment for sin, the Ifoly Spirit knocks 
human heart, operates in 
world of sin, ol 
richteousness, and judgment to 
come, and that the guilt of final im 
penite nee, is, not the neglect 


‘thon, 


question 


accept of these 


this 


system as efi: and necessa 
rily cons 


eternity 


} 
} | 
aoom DY 


ol L,I _ 
aiterable decree 


grace, 


provi 


at every 


convincing the 


of an 
imagined hcg which never did. 
and never can, do any thing tow ards 
the ey of man, but a criminal 
and ungrateful despite to the Spirit 
of Grace.’ We re} ply, The 
tem which we hold, a we are not 
any other sys 
Lansing, does ‘** main 


Sys- 
prepared to ascribe 
tem to Dr. 
tain that with the provision of atone. 
ment for sin, the Holy Spirit knocks 
at every human heart, operates in 
convincing the world of sin, of right 
s, and a judgment te come, 


eCOUSsNeES: 
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and that 


tence 1s, 
es 


the guilt of final impeni- 
not the neglect of an 
imagined ability,”’ but the neg- 
lect of a real ability to repent and 
obev, in the the 
sinner mivht out his 
own sal and **a criminal and 
unorateful despite to the 

Grace.”’? Theeccuregos speaks of an 
ai imagined ability.” We know not 
what he means. If he means to 
deny that man has the physical ab:l- 
ity to obe -y God, we cannot but think 
that he must 
«* distiessingly 
thereby rendered in itself 
ingly unharmonious and conflict- 
ing.’ If he means to deny that 
this physical ability is actual ability, 
we are still more at a loss to ima- 
gine what other ability can be asked 
for than that w hichis e expressly ¢ de- 
scribed as including every thing ne- 
cessary to obedience except simply 
that disposition or willing 
obey which is obedience itself. 
man has not the powers of a com- 
plete moral agent without the pro- 
visions of gospel grace, how does 
the gospel find mana sinner? And 
if not hout grace, grace 


= 


of which 
v roughit 


exe¢< reise 
have 


vation. 


find his own system 


encumbered, and 


exceed- 


ness to 


a sinner wit 
1s no more grace. 
Our correspondent asks 
more. ‘* What is the difference, in 
point of justice, bet 
the 
Chr 
to a 
be en procialli d 
heaven, that the 
made for all—still 
b ents, Physical power 
death of Chri 
a chosen few, only itis the 
gracious purpose of God, 
electing 
we may be all answer this 
mquiry after New Enoland”’ 
method, we would ask, Are all men 
actually saved by the 
Christ’? And it 


diflerence, in 


once 


ween restricting 
the 
rinally a 
few, 


bent fits of 


Orig 


nd prospectively, 


~} P ‘ -, {4 . 
cnosen and—atier if 


with a voice 
atonement 
restricting 
and 
t notwithstanding 


whom 
by his 
sovere tently, » Save ?”’ if 
wed to 


7) Toe 


not, ** What is tl 


point of justice, be 


' 


Eween restricti the bene! 


atonement of Christ, originally anc 


Reply to Teet8ir 


~ pirit of 


if 


afonement of 


aronement oj 


fsortne 


epoe 
Ls TEPOS. 


[June 


prospectively to a chosen few, and 
—afier it has been proclaimed witk 
a voice from heaven, 
ment was made for 
stricting ts benefits,”’ 
of the iloly Spirit 

of Christ notwith 
* few”’ 
the 


that the ato; 
all — 
the k 

and t} 
standing, 
who alone are 
subjects of sal 


made at last 
ation! [his 
question surely it is not difficul, to 
answer. 
be any, 


The difference. if there 
is not very rec 


ondite. ln 
the former cas 


who are IST 
lost not because in the exe; 


e, those 
are sa 
ofa perfect freedom of ction 
rejected a complete atonement, {i 
there was no atonement for themtg 
reject. Inthe latter case they are 
lost because when a free salvation 
was provided, and when the Holy 
Spirit knocked at their hearts, they 
still rejected the complete and full 
atonement. Let our friend ap 
just this answer to the question 
which he has stated, and judge if 
the answer does not square equ 
well with that question and 
this. 

3ut there is another, and a more 
strictly accurate answer to this 
question. ‘* In point of sustici 
there is no difference betwee: 
atonement limited in its. nati 
and an atonement limited in the 
timate application of its bent 
neither of 


cha ced 


them can be 


with injustice. 


lection to the doctrine of 


atonement is not thi if 1f InvOoives 


aracter ol Giod in 


any imp 
of HnpUSLICe, but that a 


atonement and unlimite d 


S vation ay inconsistent wit 


other, the former provills 
the latter. If 
justly expose 
penalty of the law, then thos 
suffer that penalty suffer just 
God 


c . 2 
as ne 


simceriry of 


rman race 


may save as or «as 


many 
| 1 ‘Ta 

and who shail en 

towaras 


sees fit. 
him with 


whom he 


Injustice 
does not see fi 
God may provide an atonement ! 


the elect, while he makes no 








vision for the non-elect,—-as 
vatly as he may provide an atone- 
ment for the whole human race 
ae le he leaves the whole race of 
sinning angels totheirdoom. And 
«0, supposing an atonement to have 
been provided in its design unlim- 
‘ed. and in its nature sufficient for 
the whole family of man, who shall 
charge Ged with injustice though 
the moral character of one man is 
permitted to be forme ‘d by the pol- 
luting and debasing influences of 
heathenism till he is ** given up to 


y a. i 
rie anections, abandons 


ad **to a 
reprobate mind,”’ and ** filled with 
aii unrishteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, mali- 
¢ ss.’ while another man is 


paced in the congregation of 


[]2¢-uTé20¢, and subjected to the 
nowerful and searching muinistra- 
' s of th GOSVei, till Christ is 
formed within him the hope of 
sory. Shall God be condemned 


heeause he makesthe American to 
diier from the Hindoo—the follow- 
erof Jesus from the ‘* earthiy, sen- 
sual. dey ilish’’ worshippe i of Gbrum- 
One man is saved and anoth- 


erman is lost under the covern- 
ment and providence of God; and 
however the difference may be ef- 


bcted, whether simply by a differ- 
ence in circumstances and the 
aTene { leans, or by a dif rence 
t] hestow i} of special spiritual 
ences, he who is lost perishe = 
his iniquity, and he who is saved 
ed because by the crace of 
God he has been made meet to be 
a part ike r o} the inhi ritance of the 
saintsin light. 
But the doctrine of a limited 
uionement is part of a ‘* system ;”’ 


and the doctrine of a ceneral atone- 
ment, as we hold it, is part of an- 


at! 


ef system. And between the 
WO courses of procedure which 
these systems ascribe to God, there 
we think, a difference in ‘* point 
justice,” One system, ‘* when 
edeut into its extreme re- 
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sults,’ declares that all men are 
born physically incapable of obe- 
dience to God; that for the want 
of an obedience which it is in 
the nature of things impossible for 
them to render, they are all con- 
demned ; that for a portion of the 
human race God has provided an 
atonement; that the benefits of 
this atonement, in its nature re- 
stricted to a few, are offered to all; 
finally, that those for whom the 
atonement was provided are made 
the subjects of a change in their 
physical capacities, and thus ditfer 
from the rest of mankind who perish 
under a doom frem which—in the 
whole course of their existence—it 
was never fora single moment in 
any sense possible for them to es- 
cape. The other system decl lares 
that all men are fi lly capable of 
obedience to God; that they are 
all free and voluntary sinners 
against God, and thus involved in a 
rivhteous condemnation ; tha: God 
has previded an atonement adequate 
to the salvation of all, and offers to 
all the benefits of this full atone« 
ment on the simple and—in the nas 
ture of things—indispensable con 
dition of repentance and faith; and 
finally, that under the wise and 
sovereign providence of God which 
orders all events, some men, in the 
free exercise of their moral facul- 
ties, and constrained by the mo 
tives of the gospel, do repent and 
return to God, giving glory to him 
who hath redemed them by his 
blood and renewed them by his 
Spirit, while other men, in the free 
exercise of their moral faculties, 
and constrained by ‘* the world and 
the things that are in the world,” 
do refuse to repent, and in thus 
persevering in their transgressions 
do go to inherit a retribution as 
righteous as it 1s terrific. 

Surely it needs no ‘* hair-split 
ting’? acuteness to discriminate be- 
tween systems so widely different 
as these. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































Walker's Pronunciation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITER unacr 
4 + 


in the Spectat 


mT. 
wictionary 


there 
lic opinion, 
1 


othe languace 


more 
culevou and liter- 
ov t! »COUNLPY, than any that 
val Aowithin thc memory of} 

wave theretore tuought ita 
i for correct informa- 
ect, and to lay it be- 
public from three gen- 
vho have vis- 
within three years 
who have been particular 


} 
“lt ’ 


> - r 7 2m +) } 
tl mol eanrcation, 


ites c 
past, and 
in their inquiries and obeervations, 
relative to a standard of pronuncia 
tion, I have obtained the follow Ing 
information. 

gentlemen in Englard 
when asked whether Walker is 
their standard, have replied in the 
affirmative, but they acknowledce 


ihey do not fi ow him in so 


‘ 
some 


sf his notation. Other gent! 


hen asked the question 


* iif il al. 
oressiy denied that Watker 
] | ’ eS - a, 
tandard—and others speak of 

2 ‘ acs 
er’s Dictionary wit! 
approbation. 
+] | 
that the o1 
a 


¢ , 
agai 


f10n ranerairy 


usage of 


to be learned 
Allthe American geal! r¢ 
onversed with on tli biect, say 
that Walker’s pronun: 
points, ft 


} j 
Te Spe clable pet pu P 


Lil 


ion differs 
in many 
Liven Shi ridan S c/a?! OF C8 
WV ords as nati €, Cire 
elegant spt axers 


away, or soiten- 

{Uur, Cir yu—and a 
‘ 

aaa 

» proportion o1 the stage cant 


I 
ikKer sS 
ted. 


DP 


1} ; 
Witoll iCcge- 


notation 


c 


COMMUNICATIONS 


pare d the two 
the 
what 


great number of paves 


differences of 
are considered err 

» Alia 
the average as the basis of 

timate, finds that 

@s crrors and rejects about 

thousand of Walker’s notat 


Jones con 


vowels mn Sour classe Sof w 

ly; and the whole number 

ing unaccented vowels, not 

ble to any class, amounts p 
to fen thowsand. In most of 
instanees of correction. Jon 
tation accords 
Jand, and 

uNnciation in which th 


’ , 
nis Country peen 


V hich il pro 
loes not now 
se of the resp 
rt of the English nation; 
use of it in this country is cer 
corrupting the pronunciation 


That Sf 


carried to its full extent woula 


Immense extent 


greater inroad upon the genuil 
y of our language than any 


rit 
: ont } : a 

has taken place since tne 

conouest. It 


rupt the language 


would not 
by multipiy! 


already frightti 
wenld intrednce 2B 


anomalies, 


Faeroe farit 


ab 
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onvenient and mischievous dif- liable the | re ople of this country are 
ence between the language of to be roe don by foreign write: 
country and of England. reviewers, and booksellers. 

have only to add, that these lRANELIN 


how most prominently how 





THROLOGICAL COLLECTIONS 


PDWARDS ON REVIVALS. and force for which his writings are 
listinguished. Memorable was the 

a fashion in the rea ‘casion of this treatise. The re- 
: other pursuit of men. vival had been in progress about 
sucht because they are eight years, and was now prevalent 
| ery col siderable section of 
eased to be the subjects New-LEngland. It had been prece- 
reference and remark. ded by a general and long continu- 
n happensthat new and ed declension, and having commen 
ions are bought off ced, it soon became rapid, power- 


neglected because m e' 
b 


eratify a curious pub- ful. andextensive, beyond example 

the better treatises of a inthis or almost any country. Krom 

mer day,onthe same subjects, lie the influence of both these causes 
hought of upon the shelf. The the minds of men were not, in gen- 
which our fathers wrought eral, pre pare :d duly to estimate it. 
handoned, not because they In some, it excited only wonder, 
ave been exhausted, nor because doubt, and opposition; while the 
her ones have been opened, but zeal of others was mingled with 
because the multitude are not ignorance, pride, censoriousness, 
nas formerly thronging about wild extravagance, and a self-willed 

This, it 1s apprehended, is spirit of separatism. Not only men 

to be we » fact, in regard of sceptical views and dissolute ha. 

of th he reatises of our bits, but respected ministers of the 

IE rd per particularly gospel, and revered civil magis- 


nacre en 
- de ay Rage 


ww 
"] 


_ 


1 the Revival in trates were arrayed on the side of 

In these ‘‘times the opposition ; and opposition, 

it is no doubt a_ served only to embitter the zeal, 

ry duty « of the church and par- and confirm the errors of the mis 


OF os 
ee tae fea 


+ 


Se he 


~ ta. 
ne 


rly of her ministers to be in- guided, among its advocates. It 
tely acquainted with the truth was in these circumstances, that 
iodon a subject so unutterably President Edwards appeared be- 
rtant, and concerning which, fore the public in the work which 
acknowledge, errors abound. has been named. ‘The occasion 
re the publications of the demands d all the wisdom, pie ty 
which have this for their ob- and exp rience. for which he was 
nd many of them are useful: even then renowned; andis en 
have found scarcely a valua- riched with them all. ‘The occa 
ght inthem all which is not sion is past; but the ‘* Thoughts’’ 

din the treatise of Presi- which it produced remain; and 
“dwards, and which is not though too little known, they must 


idated with the precision survive while the history of revivals 


1} ¢ 
JUS 
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shall be traced. Especially perti- 
nent as they were to the day in 
which they were written, they are 
yet in general applicable to scenes 
of revival now, and are even more 
interesting on account of their re- 
ference to a state of things then 
existing, than they could be in a 
form of more abstract discussion. 

The work is divided into five 
parts :—errors in judging of the re- 
vival—obligations on all to ac- 
knowledge and promote it—par- 
ticulars in which the subjects and 
promoters of it have been injuri- 
ously blamed—what things should 
be corrected or avoided in promo- 
ting it—and what should be done 
to promote it. It is not my design 
to give a more particular analysis 
of the work. ‘To those who own 
it, this would be needless, 
others, it would be unsatisfying.- 
My wish is to recal it to the atten- 
tion of Christians—and particular- 
ly to recommend it to the careful pe- 
rusal of Christian ministers. There 
are, however, a few particulars,con- 
cerning which, it may not be imper- 
tinent to permit it to speak directly, 
through the medium of these pages, 
to readers who have not the work at 
hand. 

1. President Edwards insisted 
that the Scriptures be made the 
standard in judging of revivals. 
Some erred, in forming their idg- 
ment a priori, without reference to 
the Scriptures as their rule; and 
because the effects which they saw, 
or the manner in which those ef 
fects appeared to be produced, or 
the instruments and means 
ployed, did not accord with their 
preconceived opinions, they 
demned the work as a false 
tence, or a fanatical 
They set up a ‘‘rational scheme”’ 
of. religion as their standard, and 
so found nothing ** sober and solid’’ 
in the revival ;—** nothing but flash 
and noise,”’ zeal 
and flights of passion ;”’ their 
judgment was degided merely by the 


em- 


cone 
pre- 
delusion.— 


‘*transports of 


— Or 
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[Juna, 


effects on the bodily frame of 
of the subjects, or by a compa: se 
of other circumstances of the w 
with those which hist TV or ohy 
vation had connected with 
cism ;——or, 


neglected 


more genera! 

to distinguish the 
from the bad, and rejected the , 
on account of things which w, 
merely accidental to it. 
errors of a former day, itis no! 
ficult to trace the thoushts of » 
who discredit the revivals of 
present ume. ‘The last espe: 

[ apprehend, is unhappily com 
not only among avowed unl 


| 
in such 


vers, but also among serious hes 
ers of the gospel. | hey have 
nessed the scenes of revival—t 
have found the goodness of ma 
like the morning cloud 
ishing away—they have observed 


SOor 
UU 


the fervor of accredited professors 
of religion gradually declining into 
spiritual indiflerence and wo 
conformity ;——-they have every y 


fonnd new evidence of self-delusion 


’ 


i] 
al 


which originated in a state of prey: 
alent religious excitement : and in 
view of these results, the desire for 
a recurrence of such an excite 
ment, if it struggle for a doubtful 
existence in their 
practical 


bosoms, has no 
' there. Wi 
such persons candidly conside 
unquestionable ‘* fruits of 
which 
they distinguish the cood from t 


bad ; would they compare the ¢ 


energy 


eousness,”’ remain; WO 


acter of churches blessed with re 
vivals at this day, with the muingied 
features of the church as drawn 12 


+ 


the scriptures, under the first out 
pouring of the Spirit, instead ol 
ing ‘*shut up in unbelief,” 
might be found ‘* waiting for the 
promise of the Father.’’? Pertinent 
to such persons is the appe! 
President Edwards, when, havitg 
described the change in the mor 


aspect of New-England, he says, 


ney 


“Ts it not strange that ina U! 
ian, orthodox country, and such oa 





fe 


wht as this is, there should be ma- 
at a loss whose work this is, wheth- 
e work ot God, or the work of the 
Is itnot a shame to New-Eng- 

od. that such a work should be much 
hted of here? Need we look over 
the histories of all past times, to 
re be not some circumstances and 
ral appearances that attend this 

:, that have been formerly found 


among enthusiasts ? W hether the 


Vontanists had not great transports of 


v.and whether the French Protes- 
nts had not agitations of body? 

sed be God, he does not put us to 

toil of such enquiries. We need 

vy. who shall ascend into heaven, 
down something whereby 
Nor does God 
nor into past 
that shal! deter- 
But we have a 


sacred book, 


ring us 
dge of this work. 
s beyond the 
;, to obtain a rule 
aud satisfy us. 
ear at hand, a 
himself has put into our hands, 
ear and infallible 
in thu 


seas, 


toat 
marks, sufh- 
to resolve us, vs of this na- 
4 think. We tus 
partic uar pa 


substance of it, if we 


Wiiit +h hook 


Ssd- 


not only in some 
t inthe 
1 1. cies 
such a work as has now been de- 
d, as not being the work of God 
vhole tenor of the cospel proves 
the notion of religion, that the 
confirms it.” 


re 9 Ves Us, 


was the hope of President Ed- 
, that the revival in his day, 
nly the commencement of a 
nd permanently happy state 
thechurch: and that the eviden- 
sof human weakness which then 
appeared, were designed, in the 
wisdom of God, as needful and sal- 
tary admonitions to his 
the continuance and progress of 
This 
nave been not entirely vain. 
egularities of that d: iy have 
dou joubtedly served to penmens 


wise conduct and hap} 


servants, 


his work. hope is found to 
The 
un- 
the 
human 


entirely 


vals since— yet aa Di ibly 
never 
of parate ad from God’s most or: iclLOus 


we be 


ikne SS can 
*perations. Were this duly con- 
sidered, it would render us slow to 
“iscredit the genuineness of a revi- 
‘al, or the piety of those who have 
‘trumentally promoted it, merely 
Vou. L—No, VI. 38 
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see if 
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because, in our view, it has been 
attended with indiscretions—while 
it would also render us cautious, in 
circumstances of strong excitement, 
lest our indiscretions should hinder 
or dishonour what we believe to be 
God’s work. 
“It surely cannot be wondered 

by consid rate per says our au 
thor, **that at atime when multitudes 
all over the land have their affections 
greatly moved, numbers should run in- 
' ny errors and mistakes with re- 


ons,”’ 


to meny 
spect to their duty, and consequently 
Info many acts and practices that | 
impr irreoular. I question 
Whether there is a man in New-Eug- 
ison and great 

iid be put to 

imself, thor- 
and consid 
behay 


as to condu 1imself in all re 


are 
a nd 


ident 


it, to Keer! 
y ’ - 
ouchniy to vy 


1? 
er ali 


the co 
mur, so 
spects prudently, if he were so stronely 
impressed with divine and. eternal 
and his affections so exceed 
ingly moved, as has been frequent ot 
late among the common people. How 
little do they consider human nature, 
who look 
stumbling 


things, 


upon it so insuperable a 
block, when such multitudes 
natural tem- 
customs, and manners 
greatly and variously af- 
imprudencies and irrecu- 
ynduct shou'd abound; ess 


"1h1ies, 


of ali kind of 
‘ation. 


capa 
pers, ecu 
of life, are so 
fected, that 
larities of ¢ 
pecially in things so uncom 
ind when the deoree, extent, 


power 


a state of 
mon, 
swiftness, and of the operation, 
are so Very 
that there 
» enough to give birth 

le’s conduct, 
‘ past, that the 

do “ alto 
of tl 


40u: aording ify, anu d SO hew 
time and © xX pe : 
to rules for 
and so unusual, in 
vines 


to direct us In suck 


nas not be en 


writings of di 
d rule 2S 
a state UNOS. 

9, President Edwards urged the 
importance of a clear elucidation 
and a bold and pungent application 
of evangelical doctrine im revivals 
There is a growing 
apprehension, in some of the en- 
lightened friends of evangelical re- 
ligion, that there is a defect of solid 
instruction in some of the revivals 
of the present dav. ‘The doctrinal 


of religion. 
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preaching under which revivals 
twenty years ago were so happily 
conducted, and by which they have 
resulted in substantial fruit, it is 
Said, is now scarcely to be endured. 
Something more beart-stirring is 
demanded. How extensively there 
is cause for this complaint I am by 
no means competent to decide.— 
That there may be a religious ex- 
citement prevalent among a peo- 
ple, without a distinct and deep 
impression in their minds, of those 
doctrines which are most essen- 
tial to the system of evangelical 
truth cannot be doubted. Let their 
attention be frequently summoned 
to glowing descriptions of a state of 
relicious excitement in their vicin- 
ity; let them be made to regard 
this as the most important of bles- 
sings ; let strong appeals be made 
to their hopes and fears concerning 
their experience of it; when indi- 
viduals receive the impression let 
every advantage be taken of human 
sympathies to extend the feeling ; 
when the alarm is spread let the 
conditions of acceptance with God 
be announced in the most general 
and undefined terms, and be urged 
by every motive that can be brought 
to bear upon the selfishness of the 
heart, and at the same time let 
those truths conce rning the charac- 
ter and government of God, and the 
nature of evangelical obedience to 
which the selfishness of the heart is 
repugnant, be kept out of sigh 
slightly considers d, and it ts natural 
to suppose that, if some are truly 
converted, the oreater part, though 
excited, interested, and in some re- 
spects changed, are yet not renew- 
ed in knowledge after the image of 
God. ‘Their fears have been awa- 
kened; theirconsciences have been 
burdened ; a peaceful transition at 
the knowledge of a compassionate 
Deliverer has been felt: a flow of 
gratitude and joy has succeeded, 
and a hope of salvation has been 
‘conceived, while that same selfish- 
ness which, from the dawn of life, 


LJ 


has been the germ, the essence. ; 


pervading principle, of theirs 


sl iti 


mains in full strength to urge | 


onward, when the first transports of 


false allection are over, in a < 


of more decent, perhaps, but | 


dangerous, because less susp 
apostasy from God. Wh. ns 
are born again, itis ** with th 
of truth.’ Holy feeling is 
an unaccountable effect wit! 
mind’s perceiving an adeq: 
ject. Its foundation is enlig! 
principle. Not only the 
character, but the parucular 
and form, in every feature and 
of God’s imMage,is receive d ty 
impression of God’s word. 
the letter of recommendation, | 


ten by the Spirit of the living G 


and by the instrumentality of 


messengers of his truth, upon t 
fleshly table of the heart. Whe 


the truth be ministered ¢| 
powerfully, and in its native 
metry and connexion, or part 
feebly, and incoherently, sucl 
be ‘** the image and superscripti 
or if the mass be only melted 


r 


agitated with no impression of trut! 


but only of sectarian prejudices 


airy visions, or doctrines of mé 


hostility to the covernment of & 


Suc h also Wiil be the charact 


the man. 
There is. however. a k 
preaching called doctrinal. 


though evangelical truth be 


subject, 1s little « ile ulate i (0 | 


mote a reé vival. It is cles 


correct, and iearned: but 


application and warmth, 

it philosophical Spt culat c 

curious disquisition ; or ela 
iw 

discussion of acknowleged 

or mere discussion of any Kil 


meant by doctrina} preaching, the! 


is no congregation in a season 


spiritual revival that would wi 


come It. Both their consciel 


T 


and their condition at such at 


most solemnly demand that 
preaching be plain, pungen' 


affectionate—that the doctrine: 


ps 










rospel be preache din 
niest form, enforced by their native 

thority, and applied in their most 
direct and powerful bearing upon 


the conscience and the heart. 













ind what though a minister of 
Christ at such a time be not satis- 

lwith a formal announcement of 
1 part of divine truth twice upon 
Sabbath; what though he be 


anxious to avatl himself of the nat- 


' ~ ! 
sympathies and social feelings 


} ‘ ~~ p « , 
Sj sople to gain the r attention 
truth. and procure its access 


















ind ¢o the particular 
pre, lices and feelimes of 
mls im arranome the time 

‘cumstances of his applica- 
»them:; does he not, in this, 
with the general scheme of 


ral government of God, in 


t comply with the in- 
2 : 
Be ve wise as ser- 
‘ , ? , '* 
Varts id the apostolic exam- 


r*pecoming a | things to all 





y means he may save 








| have already detained the 


iong from the intended 





















‘h of reason and argumentation ; 
i$ very probable that this has 


ite, too much neglected, by 


1 hy lieve that the ohiection 





President Edwards 


r to the sentiments of [d- 
s. Inhisday it wasa subject of 

t, that ministers addres- 
themselves rather to the affec- 

of their hearers than to then 
rstandings, and endeavoured 

lo raise their passions by an 

est and affectionate manner, 

v clear reasoning to inform 
idoment.’’ To which he 

t 

lam far from thinking that it is 

'y profitable for ministers in their 
redching, to endeavour clearly and 
ly to explain the doctrines of 
!and unravel the difficulties that 
a ‘m, and to confirm them with 


is in a great measure built on: 

—'The ya yV witha W gy not 
that think th t those preachers cannot 
t their heare} . by nlightening 
ir understandings. that do not do it, 
by ha distinct and learned hand 
ling of the doctrinal points of religion, 
as depends on human discipline or the 
1 of natural reason, and tends 
to enlarve their hearer’s | ning and 
ulative knowledge of divinity. The 
manner of preaching without this, may 
be sucl as shall tend very much to set 
divine and eternal things in a right 
view, and to give the hearers such ap- 
prehen ms of them as are answerable 


ut tendency to this. It 
wea ") er to ‘ f 
i Cx it} cil { LAL W i ( 
saa pl p am ’ + LL: —_ 
preaching ado t tie rreat things of 


religion, has in itself no tendency to 
b ret false apprehensions of th m; but 
on the contrary a much greater ten 
dency t » beget true apprehensions of 
th n thana moderate, duli, indifferent 
iy of speaking of them. An appear 
ance of affection and earnestness, if it 
be very great, yet if it be agreeable ta 
the nature of the subject, and there bi 
no appearance of its being feigned, has 
so much the greater ten lency to beget 
true ideas of the supject spoken of 
and that for this reason, that it does in 
fact more truly represent it—than a 
more cold and indifferent manner. And 
[donot think that ministers are to be 


yiamed for raising the affections of 


their hearers too hieh, if that which 
they are affeeted with be only that 
which is worthy of affection, and their 
affections are not raised bevond a pro 


portion to its imp yrlance 


President Edwards felt the 
importanee of urging upon sinners 
cenerally, and particularly upon 
awakened sinners their obligation 
of immediate repentance. Some 
ministers, he remarks, were blamed 
for speaking terror to those who 
vere already under great terror, in- 
stead of comforting them. In what 
manner they incurred this censure 
we are not left in doubt. The re- 
ply which follows, presents them to 
us, uroing their anxious hearers to 
submit themselves with no delay to 
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. : 
God according to the gospel—al- while they are in it. Comfort ist 
lowing them no excuse, no com- offered to them in Christ. On Con 
promise, no resting-place, in their of their flying from their present m; 

; ‘ . , “(UD sti } ; l 
rejection of the only Saviour—but é? ; m6 { - to east but comfort 

‘ , ¢ , »- not to be administere them int 
persuading them by every motive of wedi h whee 
oe c | . f * . present state, as any thing they 
ear a ope rg ; i -ioed 

= a Supe, CS uty and of title to while out of Christ 
safety, immediately to yield them- 


fort is to be administere¢ 
selves, in penitent submission, to any thing in them, any of 
God, with faith in his Son. cations, prayers or performance 
present, or future ; but ministers 
in such cases, strive totheir utmost 
“Whv.”’ he forcibly remarks. *‘s ] take all such comfort from th: m. 
we be afraid to let persons, that arein it greatly increase their terror. 


an infinite! erable lition, know hat sees himself ready to s 
the truth, or bring thei lieht, for hell, ready to strive some 
fear it should terrify th i iol { "to lay God under oblis 
that must convert th Li rtheyare him; but he is to be beat off fro 
eonverted. Then » brine sia y thine of that nature, th 
ners into livht, while he ar sera ere : ‘eases lis terror to si 
ble and the light 1 rribie to them, lf wholly destitute, on every 
the more likel , that by and by, any refuge, or any thing of his oy 
the light will be joyful to them. ‘TL! lay hold of; as a man that 


that natural men en- in di - of drownine is inte) 


4 
ease ana comiort, r 


}\ 4 ~. have tneil 
the retore as thai al } . Mist 3 ‘ hin | ! ‘ ; and he t 
and licht con 

es ana tii 


:' aol , . 
1In darkne (eay sto catch hold of « 


no good ; oument why wes I prevel lis looking to 
deayour to hold them in save him, to pull them a 

that we 1% pire ld heir rort. sar’ to save his life. ifs 
The truth is, that : nea n re- tress from any error, th: 
ject Christ, however they may be awi removed. Ifthey are in 
kened, and however conscientious a an apprehension that they lh: 


‘ 


laborious they may be 1n religion, mitted the un] irdonable in} 
havethe wrathofG abiding ¢ “mm. those things have happened te 
th ‘ =: enemi re el re that are certain signs of r 
or anv other delusion. such 
ve no tendency to do the 
ey arise from t Inptation 
mn conviction. But that ter 
from conviction or a 
i to be increased; 
re most awakened, | 
ng stupidity ; they 
ittle of that which 1 
naininoe blindnes 
re: and that 
e which we ought to e1 
remove. I am not afraid t 
l m ners that are most senslbit 
gospel is to be preach misery, that their case 1s as! 
mers at the same time that they ar le as they think it to be, and : 
how miserable their case is, sh times more so; for this Is 
eurne stly invite me an acce} and it seems to me, such t1 
ef a Saviour, and yleid their hea more seasonable than ats 


ging arcuments thatt 
Pa] on > : 
But this is to induce them to escape , act as co-workers 
from the misery ot thelr condition, not — ** take th t ¢ pp rtunity 
fe abate their uneasiness and distress ‘ hus begun te shine. f° 


to him, with al! the winning, enc: i when Christ is bt 
} 


e pospe Lafiords. *\ ) the conscience. 








tacles and use all proper means, 
+ it may come in more freely, and 
work be done thoroughly then. 
A 1d ag age ‘abundant! ly shows that 
to take this course, is not of hurtful 
ndency, but very much to the contra- 
oa ] have seen in vé ry many instan- 
ees, the happy e ffects of it, and often- 


i 


never knew any ill consequences, im 
ease of real conviction, and when dis- 
‘ress has been only from thence.” 


Itis pleasing to mark the entire 
harmony of judgment and practice 
hetween the most honoured instru- 
ments of divine grace in a former 
ave and the present, in this vitally 
unport int concern ; andit is equally 
wonderful and lamentable that any 
of the ministers of Christ should 
venture to disregard not only their 
united te stimony, but the corres- 
ponding testimony of Christ and his 
apostle s, by givil 
anxious of their charge, different 
from those which are, in this man- 
ner, commended to them, or by 
neutralizing these, by explanations 
and additions for which t they have 
10 divine warrant, and this in ac- 
ommodation to those sinful prin- 
ciples and delusive confidences 

ch it is the object of the Holy 
pirit to destroy, and which must 
destroyed in order to the sub- 

‘sion of the sinner to God. 
|. President Kdwards insisted 


o directions to the 


~ 


LA 


m the importance of inculeating 
tical and social duties in revi- 
sof religion. So ably has this 
een illustrated, 

Christian Spectator, that | 

ld have omitted it here, ex- 
cept for the sake of adducing the 
authority of Edwards. 


“Itis neumbent upon God's people 


s day,” he remarks, ‘“‘to take 
that w nile : ney abound in exter- 
U of de , there bea pro- 
> care ‘se gt ents’ in moral 
such as acts of riohteousness, 
meekness, forgiveness and love 


our neighbour; which are of 


rearer impertance m tre sight 





late numbers of 
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if God than all the externals of his 
worship. Of this our Saviour was 
particularly careful that men should be 
well aware of it. Matt. ix. 13. But 


go ye and learn what that meaneth, I 


will have mercy and not sacrifice. Ix- 
ternal! acts of worship are only shew- 
ing our religion by words; but he that 
shews religion, in the other sort of du- 
ties, shews it in deeds. And though 
deeds may be hypocritical as well as 
words: yet in themselves they are 
more important, for they are more pro- 
fitable to ourselves and our neighbour. 
They also put more honour upon God, 
because there is greater self-denial in 
them. The external acts of worship 
are the cheapest part of religion and 
least contrary to our lusts. The diffi- 
culty of thorough, external religion 
does not he inthem. Let wicked men 
enjoy their covetousness and _ their 
pride, their malice, envy and re venge, 
and their sensuality and voluptuow S- 
ness, in their behaviour amongst men, 
and they will be willing to compound 
the matter with God, and submit to 
what forms of worship you please, and 
as many as you please; as is manifest 
in the Jews of old, in the days of the 
prophets, and the Pharisees in Christ’s 
time, and the Papists and Mahometans 
at this day.—--At a time when there is 
an appe arance of the ; approac h of any 
glorious revival of God’s chure] ih, God 
doe se spe Cli lly ¢ all his profe ssing p 

ple to the practice of moral dutic s 
Isai. lvi. 1, Thus saith the Lord: keep 
ye judement and do justice; for my 
salvation is nearto come and my rieht- 
eousness to be revealed. So when 
John prea hed that the ki rod mr. of 
heaven was at hand, and eri d to the 


people, Prepare yet eway of the Lord, 


; 


mike his pat s strait, and the people 
asked him, What they should do? he 
answers, He that hath two coats let him 


rampart to him that hath none, and he 
that hath meat, let him do likewise. 
When th pul licans said, What shall 
we do? he answers, Exact no more 
than thatwhich ts a ppoin led you :-—and 
to the soldiers asking, W hat shall we 
do? he replies, Do violence to no man, 
neither aceuse an y false ly Py and be coOn- 
God's people at 
uch a time as this, ought especially te 
abound in deeds of charity. We gen- 
I}y in these day s seem to fall far be- 
lew the trne spirit and practice of 


tent wath Our WaLkesS, 


era 
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Christianity, with regard to this duty, poor and unwilling to impart il 

and seem to have but little notion of it, rally for their relief, they refuse 
so far as I can understand the New 
Testament. At a time when God is 
s0 liberal of spiritual things, we ought 


their aid to public charities or th, 
give leanly and grud; gingly. 
wonder that the religi lous pow 


not to be sparing of ourtemporal things. 
. and enjoyments of such perso: 


If God's people in this land, were once 
brought to abound in deeds of love,as transient. They may ascrib, 
much as in praying, hearing, singing, Cause to their unfavourable ¢; 
and religious meetings, it would be a stances, and such imperfect 
most blessed omen. Nothing would js common to the sincere : 
ave sr pPreor » nde Wy brine down 
have a gre mlb te to bring down ey] lies deeper. They have 
»G ve fr “aven to earth. 
the God of love from heaven “haggi made choice of the true relj 
So amiable would be the sieht, in the c 
ea er the business of their lives, 
evesof the loving and exalted Redeem- f orai he | : 
¢ ‘ . : . , Tp © > 7A , 
er, that it would soon, as it were. fetch ‘OV Of gain, the ove ol ease, 
him down from his throne in heaven, love of esteem, or in some o 
to set up his tabernacle with men on form the love of the world, i 
earth, and dwell with them. Idonot ruling principle. They dea 
remember ever to have read of any re- wnderstood the nature of that ser 
markable pe of the a san vice in which they have protessed 
rhe fas atte dad With an abounding ne 
what was atte nded wi hi in abounding 4, engage. The "y have not ponder 
in this duty. Soweknow it waswith | 
oes , Hrsg ed as they ought to have done op 
that great effusion of the Spirit that th id ere ‘hay 
began at Jerusalem. And it is foretold ie self-denial which i sahigrh S 
that God’s people shall abound in this And to prevent so terrible a d 
duty in the time ofthe great outpouring = S10n it 1s most solemnly incumbent 
of the Spirit that shall be in the latter upon the teachers of religion to ex 
days. ‘*The vile person shall no more plain and urge those principles 
Bi es eT ta ae eee 
be called iiperal, a ae ( ory : al ito the gospe >| ace ording to whic hs 
e iful. Sut ral deviseth 
be bountiful B the liberal devise shall have judgment without mere 
liberal thines, and by liberal things z ™ rs 
x ’ é who hath showed no mercy”’- 
shall he stand. rey 
shall not be forgiven of God wi 
does not heartily forgive his fellow 
lo these convincing remarks men’’—and if any man love the 
would only add that the circuin- world the love of the lather Ss not 
stances of awakened inners, not mn him. In seasons of re\ 
ess than those of professed Christ- when the minds of men are open 
1ans demand, ina season of revival, impression ; when the chara 
the inculcation of t! lass of du their religion is formed, and t 


ties. It is to be fi ared that in this nopnes for ek rnity are concelvt 
( 


country, and among the friends of is 


specially important that th 
revivals, the n erisnotsmallof | pensible fruits, as | 
persons wl are satishead With a distinctive feelings of rep 
ches p religion. ake tl ancient be explained and enforced. 
Jews they are regular in their deve 5. President Edward: 
tions, they seek th ord daily; liesitate, when the cause 
they take pleasure In appearing at evidently demanded it, to 
his house and learning his truths; the errors and irregularities of ¢ 
they have gratifying views, discov- men in the conduct of revivals. 
eries, and feelings, andclaimto be was not indeed insensible to 
{people ; butlike delicacy of his office, nor to t 
those Jews they are uncharitable tenderness and caution which 
and unkind, they are wrathful and de mags He has left his decid 
revengeful, they are oree dy of cain pr rolest ag rains st the Babi of 


and unjust in their measures of ob- | 8 and unfeelin 


| 
+} 


v discantil 


o] 
taining it. they are unfeeling to the indiscretions of men atten 
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yi an acknowleged work of God— 
, protest applicable, probably, in 
every revival to some, who would 
be numbered among its friends, but 
who too little consider either the 


qt) 
= 


ir 
+o | 


“Instead of coming to the help of 
ord, "7 


the L, 


it by which they are actuated, 


J 
the influence which they exert. 


he says, ‘* we shall actually 


ht against him, if we are abundant 
pe sting on, and setting forth the 
mishes of the work, so as to mani- 
that 
forward to take notice of whi it 


j=S 


Ai 


{4} 


+ 
t 


l 


He 


] 
det 


++ 
LU 


we rather choose and are 


than what is good and glori- 


he work. Whatever errors 


alous persons have run into, 
work, in the substance of it, 


e work of God, then it is a joyful 


d: it is so in heaven, and 
be so among God's people on 


The imprudencies and errors 
fallible worms do not prevent 


tT rev 


fc 
s UO] 


that 


Tun 


icing in the presence of the 
God over so many poor sin- 
have repented; and it will be 
ent of something very ill in 


,it they prevent our rejoicing. Who 
vesinaday of great joy and glad- 


ivSS 


to 


be much insisting on those 


os that are uncomfortable? Would 
t be 


ition day, to be much in taking no- 


O} 


f tl 


We 


very lnproper on a kino’s cor- 


6 ES om iy 
1e Diemishes in the royal fam- 
have an account how, at the 


ration of the church of Israel after 


Bal 


Oy 


Ost 


arity 


D 


* of 


t] 


t +} 


ylonish captivity, and at the 
t th 
i Lil 


e feast of tabernacles, many 
he faults found amongst the 
it were reprove d on that ac- 
ehemiah, Ezra, and the Le- 
ito all the people, this day 
othe Lord your God—mourn 
eep—for the joyof the Lord 
trength.”’ 


he speaks of the error of 


vho had been so prejudiced 
the clamour concerning irregu- 


as 


to impute whatever was 


l about them to feelings of hos- 


af Go, 


—_-! 


" 


a4C¢ 


Y 


“remarks that ‘if we look 
to the history of the church 
we may observe that it has 
ommon device of the devil, 
to overset a revival of reli 


} 
en he can keep men secure 


no longer, to drive them into ex 

travagances’’——and while he, dis 

claims ** the authority to admonish’’ 
he entreats his brethren, ‘‘ by the 
love of Christ, calmly to we igh whiat 
may be said to them by one of their 
hearty and fervent frie nds, ( although 
an inferior worm) in giving his hum- 
ble opinion concerning the errors 
that had been committed.’’ In 
speaking of those errors, he re- 
marks : 


** Many have been deceived by draw- 
ing false conclusions from true premi- 
ses. Many true and eminent saints 
have been led into mistakes and snares, 
by argeulng too much from their having 
prayed in faith. When the premises 
are true that they have indeed been 
greatly assisted in prayer for a partic- 
ular mercy, and have had the true spirit 
of prayer, they have concluded more 
from these premises than is a just con- 
sequence from them. That they have 
thus prayed isa sure sion that their 
prayer is accepted and heard, and that 
God will give a eracious answer, ac- 
cording to his own wisdom and that 
the partic lar thing that was asked, 
shall be given, or that which is equiv- 
alent. But that God will answerthem 
in that individual thing, if that thing be 
not promis ‘din his word, or they ao 
not certainly know that it isthat which 
will be most for the gO rd of his hurch, 
and the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom and glory, nor whether it will be 
best for them, is more than can be justly 
concluded from it. If God remarkably 
meets with one of his children while 
he is od raying for a partic ular mere y of 
reat importance, tor himself or some 
other person, or any society of men, 
and does by the i: nfluence of' his Spirit 
greatly humble him and empty him of 
himself in prayer, and manifest himself 
remarkably in his excellency, sove- 
reignty, and all-sufficient power and 
erace in Jesus Christ, and does in a re- 
markable manner enable the person to 
come to him for that mercy, poor in 
spirit, and with humble resignation to 
Giod, and with a creat degree of faith 
in the divine sufficiency, and the suffi- 
ciency of Christ’s mediation, that per- 
son has indeed a great deal the more 
reason to hope that God will grant that 
merey, than otherwise he would hav 
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The a probability is justly infer- 
red, agreea ibly to the promises of scrip- 
ture, een the pri iyer’s being accepted 
and heard. But a great de val of cau- 
tion and circumspection must be used 
in drawing inferences of this nature. 
Persons may in many ways be deluded. 
The ground on whichsome expect that 
they shall receive the thing they have 
asked for, is rather a strong imagina- 
tion than any humble faith in the divine 
sufficiency. They have a strong per- 
suasion that the thing asked will be 
granted, (which they can give no rea- 
son for) wit hout any remarkable dis- 
covery of the glory and fulness of God 
and Christ, that is the cround of faith. 
Sometimes the confidence 
sons have, that their prayers sha!l be 
answered, is only a s-lf-righteous con- 
fidence and no true faith. They hay 

a high conceit of themselves as emi- 
nent saints and special 
God, and have also a 

the prayers they have made, bec: 
they were much enlarged and affected 
in them, and hence they are positive in 
it, that the thine will come 
And sometimes when once they have 
conceived such a notion, they grow 
stronger and stronger in it, and this 
they think is from a divine hand upon 
their minds to strengthen their confi- 
dence; whereas it Is only by their 
dwelling on their own excellencies and 
high experiences. In order to our 
drawing a just inference from the sup- 
posed assistance we have had in prayer 
for a particular mercy, 
the probability of the 
that individual mercy, many things 
must be considered. We must consid- 
er the of the mercy sought, 
and the principle whence we so earn- 
estly desire it, how far it is good and 
acsreeable to the mind and will of God; 
the decree of love to God that we ex- 
ercised in our prayer, 
discovery that is made of the divine suf- 
ficiency, and the degree in which our 
assistance is manifestly distinguishing 
with respect tothat mercy. Andthere 
is nothing of greater importance in the 
argument, than the degree of humility, 
poverty of spirit, and resignation to 
the holy will of God, which God gives 
us the exercise of, in our seeking that 
mercy. Prayer for a particular mercy 
with much of these things I have often 
seen blessed with a remarkable bestow- 
ment of the particularthing asked for.” 


! | 
ut »} . 
Weiicdl per- 


Luse 


to pass. 


importance 


wards on Revivals. 


favourites of 
hioh conceit of 


and judging of 
bestowment of 


the de oree of 


(Jus, 


These thoughts or a subje 
which has engaged no incons ide 
ble attention in our own day com 
mend themselves to those who 
would rest their faith on the word 
of God, as its exclusive found; ation 
They justify the general conclusigy 
that in regard to the most 
tant blessings, if we 
is because we 
ask with that degree of humility and 
simplic ity of faith which becom 
us. jut they do not 
unqualified assertion so often n 
that if any person, 
not a casthaidien 
which is ihically 
to believers, it is because the vy | 
no faith The hi 
faith in the 
ected with 
ble experience of 


impor 
receive not. 


ask not; or do } 


ate dh the 
r body of i) 
receive bless 


not spec promise 


hie Si at res 
judgment of Edy 
is conne only the prova 
such a ble 
though particularly implored 
withholding of it therefore dos 
certainly prove that those who s¢ 
not faith even in i 

' 


less t 


have 
exercise; and much 
have no evangelical faith 

Errors in conduct had ariset 
so, the author remarks from 
‘* principle that whatever is fou 
be of present and immediate benetit 
may and ought to be 
without looking forward to 
consequences,”’ In ——- t] 
, he insists thé 
not nartic 
Scripture Ss, we 


this principle 


card to measures 
enjoined in the 
to be governed by discretion, 

that sound discretion requires us 
to look not only at the 


effect, but also at the | 


lime 


! 
srobable re! 


} ' 
—particular 


ter consequences 
ministers should be cautious of | 
arily ruffling the minds, an 
exciting the opposition of thos 
whom they consider unconver! 
introducing things new 
strange which have a tendencs 
surprise and shock men—-and get 
erally, of hasty zeal and violent me 
sures. What he would have 
concerning the practice of per: 
ding the unconverted to en' 


necess 


ee yf 
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engagements respec ting their re- 
nentance, we cannot certainly de- 
cide; but that he would not have 
adopted it, merely because it might 
rove in many instances 
ful, his general principle decides ; 
and the only remark which T would 
make respecting it, is, that in a 
eoncern of this moment, whatever 
is done, should be clearly defined 
aid well understood. If it be in- 
tended only to persuade impenitent 
ainners to promise that they imme- 
diately begin to carry into effect 
ep ge purposes of seeking 
God at some undefined period, 

whic h sais impenitent sinne:s un- 
der the gospel adopt, they should 
understand that this is all that is 
meant. Or if the design be to in- 
duce them to promise that within 
a specified time, they will turn to 
(iod, in evangelical repentance, 
this should be understood : 
and they should also be taught the 
nature of that repentance which 
they engage to perform, and be 
wade to perceive that at the mo- 
ment of their making the promise, 

they have no intention of fulfilling 
it, and no reasonable ground for 
the belief that they will fulfil it, but 
their fulfilment of it depends en- 
rely upon the sovereign pleasure 
of God, without respect to any pre- 

ious Wishes, intentions or promis- 
esoftheir own. Paul appealed to 
bis brethren that his ministrations 
nad been without guile. Every 
‘emblance of duplicity, or artifice 
‘most abhorrent to the work of 
winning souls, and when suspected 
sin hardly fail of confirming the ob- 
duracy of those whom it is employ- 
édtogain. No instances of its ap- 
parent success can justify it. It is 
in itself odious to the God of truth, 

totally uncongenial to the gospel, 

and, in its general tendency, favour- 
able only tothe kingdom of darkness. 

If therefore any “choose to gain 
promises from the impenitent, (and 


Mere are few faithful ministers it 


SUuCcCess- 


also 


belj 
‘beheved, who never endeavour to 


Yor, I.-~Ne. VI 39 
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gain them in some form) let there 
be a fair and full understanding of 
the nature of the promise sought. 
Under the head of ** things to be 
corrected or avoided,”’ the practice 
of ‘* lay-exhorting,” has an impor- 
tant place; and amidst the disputes 
which had arisen on that subject, 
the author supposes that all were 
acreed to as to these two thinges— 
that all exhortation of one another 
by laymen is not improper, but on 
the contrary some kind of exhort- 
ing is a Christian duty,—-and that 
there is also some kind or way of 
exhorting and teaching others, that 
belongs only to the office of teach- 
ers. ‘These two ways of teaching 
and exhorting may be expressed 
by the two names of preaching 
and Christian conversation. But 
then a great deal of difficulty and 
controversy arises,to determine what 
is preaching and what is Christian 
conversation. His thoughts, on this 
view of the subject, are expressed 
under two general remarks. 


“First, the common people in ex- 
horting one another ought not to clothe 
themselves with the like authority with 
that which is proper for ministers. In 
order to a man’s preaching, special au- 
thority must be committed to him. 
How shall they preach except they be 
sent? Ministers, in this work of teach- 
ing and exhorting, are clothed with au- 
thority as Christ’s messengers, as rep- 
resenting him, and so spe aking in his 
name and in his stead. And it seems 
to be the most honourable thing that 
belongs to the office of a minister of 
the Gospel, that to him is committed 
the word of reconciliation, and that he 
has power to preach the gospel as 
Christ’s messenger.” 

This rule, however, he observes, 
is violated not by the circumstance 

‘the numbers in whose hearing 
a layman speaks ;”’ or *‘ of his loud 
and earnest voice ;’’ or ‘of the 
pub slic place in which he happens to 
be ;’’ but by “‘ his setting himself up 
as a public teacher or *‘ the au 
thoritative language and manner 
which he assames,”’ 
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‘And then may a man be said to set 
up himself as a public teacher when in 
a set speech, of design, he directs him- 
self to a multitude, as looking that they 
should compose themselves to attend 
to what he hasto say; and much more 
when this is a contrived and premedi- 
tated thing, without any thing like a 
constraint by any extraordinary affec- 
tion that he is then under; and more 
still, when meetings are appointed on 
purpose to hear lay persons exhort and 
they take it as their business to be 
speakers, while they expect that others 
will come and attend as hearers. When 
private Christians take it upon them in 
private meetings, to act asthe masters 
or presidents of the assembly, and ac- 
cordingly, from time to time, to teach 
and exhort the rest, this has the ap- 
pearance of authoritative teaching.” 
—Secondly, no man but only a min- 
ister that is duly appointed to that sa- 
ered calling ought to follow teaching 
and e xhorting as acalling. If a lay- 
man does not assume a: ‘thority in his 
teaching, yet if he » forsakes his proper 
calling, or doth so at least in a great 
measure, and spends his time in going 
about from house to house, to counsel 
and exhort, he goes beyond his line and 
violates Christian rules. Those that 
have the office of teachers or exhort- 
ers, have it for their calling, and should 
make it their business as a business 
proper to their office; and none should 
make it their business but such. Rom. 
xil. For I say through the grace given 
unto me, to every man that is among 
you, not to think more highly of him- 
self than he ought to think, but to 


think soberly, according as God has 


dealt to every man the proportion of 


faith. For aswe have many members, 
in one body, and all members have not 
the same office, so we being many are 
one body in Christ. He that teacheth 
let him wait onteaching, or he that ex- 
horteth on exhortation. 1 Cor. xii. 29. 
Are all apostles? Are all prophets? 
Are allteachers? 1 Cor. vii. 20. Let 
every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called.—-It will be 
avery dangerous thing for laymen, in 
either of these respects, to invade the 
officeofa minister. If this be common 
among us we shall be in danger of hav- 
ing a stop put to the work, and the 
ark’s turning aside from us, before it 

omes to Mount Zion, and of God’s 
making a breach upon us; as of old 
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there was an unhappy stop put to the 
joy of the congregation of Israel, 
bringing up the ark of God becayse 
others carried it besides the Levites, 
And therefore David, whe n the error 
was found out, says, ‘** None o ught to 
carry the ark of God but the Leyvites 
only: for them hath the Lord chosey 
to carry the ark of God and to minis 
ter unto him for ever.” And _ becayse 
one presumed to touch the ark, tha 
was not of the sons of Aaron, the Lord 
made a breach upon them and covered 
their day of rejoicing with a « 

his anger.” 


in 


Never was there a time, 
be remarked, when there was a 
greater demand for Christian in- 
struction and exhortation, than tha 
in which these thoughts were pub- 
lished ; and never were complaints 
of the negligence, blindness and un- 
faithfulness of constituted tea 
more common. Whatever cir 
stances can be supposed to justi 
departure from the order of the gos- 
pel on this subject, then existed. [n 
the view ofmany the existing circuu- 
stances did justify such departure ; 
and the disunion, error and misrule 
which resulted, the lapse of eighty 
years has not been sufficient to re: 
move. Happy if we are effectuall} 
warned by experience so paintul 

T’othese remarks already extend 
ed beyond my original design, | 
shall subjoin only a ‘single selectio! 
from the ‘“* Thoughts” of Edward 
concerning the importance of pa 
toral zeal. ‘There is perhaps 0 
part of the work which so much 
this deserves the frequent cont 
plation of the ministers of Chnst 
It is far easier to descant upon tlt 
extravagances of the favoured i 
struments of divine grace in wil 
ning souls, than to summon on 
self to a decided and patient 260 
in prosecuting his work. It! 
possible that the greater part of the 
prejudices which are felt and utter 
ed against those whom God hi 
ours, will be found to have orig! 
ted ina spirit of indifference to the 
object of their toil. It is scarce! 


if sho 
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‘o he doubted that if the sweeping 
violence of ignorance and misgui- 
ded zeal 1s deplorable, the dead 
calm of a timid, self-indulgent, 

worldly-wise, luke-warmness is far 
more so. ‘Too many of the minis- 
ters of the gospel, it is to be feared, 
are satisfied with the soundness 
of their doctrine, and the regular- 
ity of their ministrations ; and 
when their people are still slumber- 
ing in death, with the convenient re- 

forence of the event to Him who 
‘will have mercy on whom he will 
havemercy. Without controver- 
sy salvation is of the Lerd. No 
human power Can convert a soul. 
But neither the freeness of divine 
grace, nor the sovereignty of divine 
operations, supersedes the neces- 
sity, nor affords a reasonable dis- 
couragement, in the application, of 
the appointed means of salvation. 
When a minister of the gospel has 
sought a revival of religion among 
the people of his charge ; when he 


has made the awakening and con- 
version of sinners a distinct object 


of persevering prayer and strenuous 
elfiort; when he has prosecuted this 
object by a patient application of 
all divinely appointed means ‘** both 
publicly and from house to house ;”’ 
and when for a series of years, his 
zeal for it has been a principle of 

‘tion, paramount to his love of 

se, of esteem, of worldly conveni- 
ence, and literary gratification, if at 
last he have entirely failed of suc- 
cess, then he may take up the la- 
mentation ‘*{[ have laboured in 
vain—I have spent my strength for 
ought and in vain.’’ It would be 
presumptuous to say that the case 
supposed has never even in this 
favoured period of the most fa- 
voured dispensation of God, been 
realized ; but of all matters which 
experience has sanctioned, nothing 
is better established than the prin- 
ciple, that the man who, by the use of 
divinely appointed means seeks the 
conversion of souls, may proceed 


With 


'as cheering hope of success, 
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as he who by a wise selection of 
means, devotes himself to the or 
dinary objects of human pursuit. 


“ Two things,” says Edwards in the 
passage to which I referred, ‘*that are 
excec edful in ministers, as they 
would do any great matters, to advance 
the kingdom of Christ, are zeal and 
resolution. ‘The influence and power 
of these things, to bring to pass great 
effects, is greater than can well be im- 
agined : A man of but an ordinary cas 
pacity, wili do more with them, than 
one of ten times the parts and learning 
without them: More may be done with 
them, in a few days, or at least weeks, 
than can be done without them, in ma- 
ny years. ‘Those that are possessed of 
these qualities, commonly carry the 
day, in almost all affairs. Most of the 
great things that have been done in the 
world of mankind, the great revolu- 
tions that have been accomplished in 
the kingdoms and empires of the earth, 
have been chiefly owing to these things. 
The very sight or appearance of a thor- 
oughly engaged spirit, together with 
fearless courage and unyielding resolu- 
tion, in any person, that has undertaken 
the managing any affair amongst man- 
kind, goes a great way tow ards accom- 
plishing the cffect aimed at. It is ev- 
ident that the appearance of these 
things in Alexander, did three times as 
much towards his conquering the world, 
as all the blows that he struck. And 
how much were the great things that 
Oliver Cromwell did, owing to these 
things? And the great things that Mr. 
Whitefield has done, every where, as 
he has run through the British domin 
ions, (so tur as they are owing to means) 
are very much owing to the appearance 
of these things, w hic h he is eminently 
possessed of. When the people see 
these things apparently in a person, 
and to a or it awes them, 
and has a commanding influence upon 
their minds ; it seems to them that they 
must yield; they naturally fall before 
them, without standing to contest or 
dispute the matter; they are conquer- 
ed as it were by surprize. But while 
we are cold and heartless, and only go 
on in a dull manner, in an old formal 
round, we shall never do any great mat 
ters. Our attempts, the appearance of 
such coldness and irresolution, will not 
so much as make persons think of yield 


ine n 
= 


‘at degree, 
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ing: They wili hardly be sufficient to 
put it into their minds; and if it be put 
into their minds, the appearance of such 
indifference and cowardice, does as it 
were call for, and provoke opposition. 
Our misery is want of zeal and cour- 
age ; for not only through want of them, 
does all fail that we seem to attempt, but 
it prevents our attenipting any thing 
very remarkable, for the kingdom of 
Christ. Hence, oftentimes it has been, 
that when any thing very considerable, 
that is new, is proposed to be done, for 
the advancement of religion, or the pub- 
lic good, many difficulties are found out, 
that are in the way, and a great many 
objections are started, and it may be, 
it is put off from one to another; but 
nobody does any thing. And after this 
manner good designs or proposals have 
oftentimes failed, and have sunk as soon 
as proposed. Whereas if we had but 
Mr. Whitefield’s zeal and courage, 
what could not we do,with such a 
blessing as we might expect ° 


the Death of Christ. [Jung 

**Zeal and courage will do much j; 
persons of but an ordinary capacity ; 
but especially would they do grea 
things, if jomed with great abilities 
If some great men, that have appear 
ed in our nation, had been as eminent 
in divinity, as they were in philosophy, 
and had engaged in the Christian 
cause, with as much zeal and fervor ag 
some others have done, and witha pros 
portional blessing of heaven, they 
would have conquered al! Christendom, 
and turned the world upsidedown. We 
have many ministers in the land that 
do not want for abilities, they are per. 
sons of bright parts and learning; they 
should consider how much is expected, 
and will be required of them, by their 
Lord and master, and how much they 
might do for Christ, and what great 
honour, and how glorious a reward they 
might receive, ifthey had in their hearts 
an heavenly warmth, and divine heat, 
proportionable to their light.” 

A Friern to Revivats. 
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The Death of Christ; being 
Substance of several Sermons de- 
livered in Park Street Church, 
Boston, in the month of January, 
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11. His death was voluntary. 
Under this head, the circumstances 
are brought together, which go to 
prove, that Jesus might at the time 
of his final apprehension, have es- 
caped the hands of his enemies, as 
he had often done before. But the 
appointed hour was now come ; the 
hour too when he was voluntarily 
to deliver himself up to death. This 
he did. ‘The whole is appropriate- 
ly and forcibly illustrated. 

12. His death took place early 
after he entered upon his public min- 
istry. Under this head, Mr. D. 
shows how little at the time of his 


death, Christ had actually done is 
the way of personal service, to the 
cause in which he was engaged 
and what fair prospects of futur 
usefulness, in the way of personal 
labours, he relinquished, when \ 
devoted himself so early to deat! 
We cannot forbear to quote tt as: 
specimen of the happy, simple, anc 
forcible method of writing, wih 
Mr. D. exhibits in various parts 
the Tract which is under considet 
ation. 


‘ He entered on his ministry after 
he was thirty years of age. The pre- 
vious part of his life was passed ! 
such absolute obscurity at Nazareth 
village in the remote parts of Gaile 
that, notwithstanding the remarkable 
scenes of his infancy—the annuncid 
tion to the shepherds, the offerings ‘ 
the magi, the prophecies of Simo 
and ANNA, the murder of the infants 
and the conversations with the doctor 
in the temple—he lived there all tt! 
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me unknown and unsuspected as the 
Messiah: 80 absolutely unknown, that 
Joan the Baptist, his kinsman, who 
" * Messiah, and who knew that the 
Messiah was actually come, assured 
he Jews, at his baptism, that until he 
aw the Holy Ghost descend in a bod- 
ily shape like a dove, and rest upon 
him. he did not know what individual 
vasthe Messiah. Then, for the first 
fine, was it said to the Jews—* Be- 
hold THE Lams oF Gop, who taketh 
way the sin of the world!” So un- 
yspected had his character as the 
Messiah been, that his acquaintance 
mn Nazareth, when they saw him after 
his bay ptis m stand up in the synayogue 
ree ad the Scriptures, asked ins stinct- 
ively. ** How knoweth this man let- 
ters, having never learned?” His 
public ministry continued but three 
years anda half, or at most but four 
rears. His death occurred at the most 
important and eventful period of his 
lif. He had all the activity and ar- 
dour of youth, combined with the full 
vigour of mi inhood. He had become 
extensively known, and had gained a 
hich character as a holy man, as an 
minent prophet, and worker of mira- 
His fame and influence was 
ntinually extending, and the number 
of his disciples regularly increasing. 
The apostles were wholly unprepared 
forhisdeath. When he was appre- 
nended they all forsook him and fled ; 
und, when he was crucified, their faith 
nhim asthe Messiah entirely failed. 
When he died not a word of the New- 
Testament was written, and but a 
emall part of the instructions nece: 
; to compose it 


were given. The 
church too was not yet organized, and 
no permanent order of ministers ap- 
ited. His followers were very few, 
ie, and timid, and they were so 
uly y convinced that he was to be a 
ng temporal Messiah, that when 
saw him crucified, the ‘vy Were ut- 

ter ; confounded and disheartened.” 


The sacramental supper was 
insti ur in commemoration of his 


death. This is illustrated briefly, 
tom Scripture ; and the remark is 
made, that no other event in the 
ile of Jesus is commemorated with 
the same solemnity ; and conse- 

ently is not regarded as equally 


himself to be the forerunner of 
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important. Our author avers that 
neither the day, week, nor month 
of the Saviour’s birth is even men- 
tioned by the sacred writers ; and 
in this he is correct. But when he 
says that ‘the allusion to the year 
of his birth is so indistinct as not 
only to have occasioned a long and 
yet unsettled controversy, but to 
have led those who fixed the Christ- 
ian era [he means, we suppose, our 
vulgar era] into a mistake as to the 
year of the nativity,’ does he not, 
in declaring this vulgar era to be a 
mistake, of course assume the fact 
that the controversy is (at least so 
far) settled, rather than ‘* yet unset- 
tled,”’ as he had just averred ? 

14. The death of Jesus was vi- 
olent and ignominiovs. ‘This is 
briefly and amply illustrated, with- 
out the disgusting pomp of 
real words,”’ which writers ofa false 
taste so often exhibit, when they 
fall upon this interesting and awful 
topic. How long will it be, before 
‘** eloquent” de claimers will learn, 
that the simple and touching dis- 
tress of such an occurrence, and 
that its high and holy sublimity, are 
put to shame by the unme aning 
pomp of declamation, and of ‘aild- 
ed and gorgeous epithets,’? which 
they heap upon it! How distant is 
such ‘** eloquence”’ from that of the 
Evangelists, whose narration 
critic can mend, and to whose 
quence no orator can make 
tion! Mr. Dwight has, 
good taste here, merely 
their steps. 

15. His sufferings were excecd- 
ingly intense and distressing. The 
latter epithet should be spared, as 
it is involved, of course in the idea 
of suffering. Were again Mr. 
Dwight is altogether in accordance 
with our taste ; merely presenting 
to us the simple and touching nar- 
rative of the evangelists, which 
none can alter for the better. We 
are glad to see that he has followed 
the statement of the evangelist, re- 
specting the agony in the garden, 


‘* fune- 


no 
elo- 
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followed in 
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viz. that Jesus sweat as it were 
great drops of blood. Often have 
we heard the statement made from 
the pulpit, that he sweat blood ; 
mistake which, to say the least, no 
preacher of the gospel ought ever 
to make. 

16. He endured sufferings of 
mind inflicted by God. Of the fact 
we doubt not; nor, in general, of 
Mr. Dwight’s argument to establish 
it. But when he quotes the pas- 
sage, ‘** Thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin,’’ and insists that 
the intention of the prophet was 
here to distinguish between soul 
and body, we must dissent from his 
opinion. ‘The Hebrew word wa) 
does indeed, sometimes mean, like 
the Latin animus, the intelligent 
principle within, the man, or the 
man’s self, by way of eminence. 
But the predominant use of it, in all 
the poetic parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, is, to designate the idea of 
person, or self. Thus, ‘* Jehovah 
hath sworn, 1533 by his soul, that 
as, by himself; for surely no dis- 
tinction between body and soul can 
be intended here. We understand 
the prophet merely to say, in the 
passage quoted, ‘*‘ When thou shalt 
make Aim an offering for sin.”’ 
Thus is #5) employed, in innume- 
rable cases, not only in the He- 
brew but in Chaldee, in Syriac, 
andin Arabic. Mr. Dwight has no 
need to lean upon such a question- 
able interpretation, when he has 
so many better arguments at his 
command. 

Our author proceeds, under this 
head, to remark, that the scene in 
the garden of Gethsemane is alto- 
gethe r inexplicable, ! 


unless we ad- 
mit that peculiar mental suflering 
was endured by Christ. His illus- 
tration of this idea is one of those 
happy paragraphs which every now 
and then occur in his work. We 
beg the liberty to quote it entire ; 
inasmuch as the subject is intimate- 
ly connected with the nature and 
sbiect of the Saviour’s death 
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‘ Paur knew that himself Was to he 
crucified, and that his time was draw. 
ing near. Yet he said, in the fy) land 
solemn anticipation of that event | 
am ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand;’ —and Pr. 
rrr, When the hour of his Crucifixio, 
had arrived, re quested that he might by 
crucified with his head downward, a 
unworthy to suffer in the same attitud 
with his Master. They felt no shrink. 
ing, no withdrawiag from the dread ] 
conflict ; and thousands of martyr 
many of them in feeble health, many 
them nearly exhausted by previo 
tortures, many of them youths, and 
many of them fomales . have approac 
ed the cross or the faggot, not o 
without agony or extreme agitation 
but with alacrity, and even with tr. 
umph. Yet Curisr, under the bare 
expectation of his sufferings on the 
lowing day being “ in great dejection, 
amazement, and anguish of mind, 
thrice prostrated himself to the ground, 
offering that most earnest prayer—‘ 0 
my Father, if wt be possible, let this cup 
pass from me!” and then he prayed 
still more earnestly, and being in anag- 
ony, *“ his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling to the ground. 
Why then this amazing difference’~ 
If Curist was a Super-angelic being; 
this conduct of his, on the supposition 
that he anticipated no sufferings but 
those of the body, indicates a want oi 
fortitude, a weakness of nerve and ‘ 
resolution, utterly inconsistent with his 
exalted character, and lowering lun 
down below the level of Paut, 
Perer, and multitudes of others, eve! 
of youths and helpless females. of 
doubt on this point, read any hist 
Martyrdom, and you w ill doubt. 
more. And if Perer or Pav! 
discovered similar terror on the nea 
approach of crucifixion, we should ha\ 
regarded it as decisive evidence of t 
want of resolution.—lIf C HRIST | was 
mere Man; yet he was a perfect mal 
and fully conscious of the entire ‘ 
bation and love of God, and knev vt 
he did not die for his own sins. 
unspeakable supports are these wn‘ 
sufferings and death! Why then u 
amazement, this agony, this swe 
blood flowing to the groun id ! 
be said—pardon me the quest 
been said—that this was owing 
peculiar tenderness of his feelings. 
*» the delicate su rseeptibr Mtn of | 


Willi 
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ous system ? If by this phraseology is 

in intende d his lively sympathy for the 
distresses of othe rs—that indeed is a vir- 
tye: but it has nothing to do with the 
case. If by it be intended a peculiar 

wus scetibility of pain, and a peculiar 
dread of enduring it; it is a mere im- 
perfection, a weakness, for which in 
every other case we have no respect— 
4 want of that fortitude and tranquility 
of mind, which great multitudes of wo- 
men, and they too imperfect and sinful, 
have exhibited in full view of the fag- 
gotand ihe cross. Willit be said that 
his apprehensions of the approaching 
scene were peculiarly clear and dis- 
? They could not be more so than 

6 apprehe nsions of thone, who are 
brought to the very edge of that fire in 
which they are to he burne d, or to the 
very foot of that cross to which they 
are about to be nailed. Will it be said 
that his anticipations of suffering were 
seculiarly realizing? Yet Paul had 
been in deaths often, and thrice stoned, 
and once left for dead; but he said, 
“None of these things move me nei- 
ther count I my life dear unto me. I 


all ready to be offered, and the time of 


my departure is at hand.” The anti- 
ipations surely were not more reali- 
zing th an the reality ; he was not false- 
yalarmed, and in that way deceived 
mth regard to the magnitude of his 
yet the two malefactors, 
ier the actual endurance of these 
and with nothing from with- 
n or from above to sustain their minds, 
ear to have undergone them, and for 
nger period, without a complaint. 
‘The bodily 
martyrs appear to have been far 
sreater than the sufferings of the cross. 
Many of them were roasted by a slow 
ire; many were broken on the wheel, 
and left to expire under long protract- 
ed agonies; while others had their 
lesh torn “—" red-hot pincers. Any 
ne ae lied to make his choice, 
wou id prefe r the death of the cross to 
ther of these, orto many other modes 
of destroying life under long-continued 
t Many also endured the cross 
sell. Multitudes of those martyrs did 
ot merely endure their sufferings with- 
tui a groan, they sang Hosannas toa 
fied Redeemer, while in the ve ry 
agonies of death. 
‘The scene witnessed « 
shes the “ig 
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same Curis 
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certainly knew what his chief suffer- 
ings were; yet he does notallude to his 
bodily sufferings, when his agony on 
the cross became overwhe ‘ming. He 
makes no mention of the wounds in his 
hands or his feet, or of the racking of 
his frame. His only cry was, * “My 
God, my God, why hast thou for sakcen 
me !’"--and this most bitter c ry announ- 
ced that, when Jenovan withdrew his 
face, his soul was in a far deeper dark- 
ness than that in which the veiling of 
the sun involved the outward world. 
* On no supposition therefore,which 
does not bring on Christ the charge of 
a weakness and irresolution passing 
that of multitudes of women, can we 
explain the phenomena of Gethsemane 
and Calvary, except on the single sup- 
position that [saran was in the right, 
when he said that he was “‘ smitten of 
God,” that “it pleased JzeHovau to 
bruise him,” that the Lord laid on him 
the iniquity of us all,” that he suffered 
“the travail of Ais soul” and ‘made 
his soul an offering for sin ;” and that 
he himself was right i in supposing that 
his great sufferings, those in compari- 
son with which the sufferings of his 
body were forgotten, arose from the 
fact that he was forsaken of God.” 


17. Very remarkable events pre- 
ceded, attended, and followed his 


death. ‘To illustrate this, the oc- 
currences at the transfiguration of 
Christ, and at the time of his cru 
cifixion, are mentioned. 

18. The sufferings of Christ, in 
themselves considered, and sepa- 
rately from their consequences, were 
a great evil. The author means, 
that if these sufferings did not ac 
complish or effect something very 
important, the evil of them was a 
great one, deeply to be deplored. 
Not only must this be so, in regard 
to sufferings endured, but in regard 
to his so early leaving the stage of 
benevolent action. 

19. The death of Christ, in it- 
self considered, was cale ulated 
[adapted] to prevent the progress 
of his religion. Under this head, 
the disappomtment of his followers, 
the ignominy brought upon the 

vause of Christianity, and the for 
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bidding nature of these facts, when 
presented to the natural feelings 
of men, are briefly stated. 

20. Christ effected little by his 
personal labours, after his resur- 
rection. The various brief appear- 
ances of the Saviour to his disci- 
ples, after he left the sepulchre are 
here mentioned. The object, which 
the author had in view, is doubtless 
to show, that the death of Jesus 
terminated nearly all his useful per- 
sonal labours; and therefore was 
a great evil, unless some very im- 
portant end was aceomplished by 
if. 

We have now followed Mr. 
Dwight through the first part of his 
Discourses, and shall stop for a 
moment, in order to look back and 
see what progress we have made in 
respect to the great subject before 
us. 

It is difficult to apply any exact 
rule to the measurement of the ex- 
tent to which illustrations of such 
a nature as Mr. Dwight has exhib- 
ited may be appropriately carried. 
Many of the things, which our au- 
thor calls facts, are different from 
what are usually termed so; and 
rany other facts, (in the sense in 
_ which the term is employed by him) 
might easily be added to those al- 
ready named. Indeed, one might 


go on, and give the whole history of 


the Christian church, and say (with 
truth too,) all these things are con- 
nected with the fact that Christ 
died. ‘The field is perfectly bound- 
less, and every man can expatiate 
in it ad infinitum. But what are 
the proper bounds, in relation to 
such a subject as Mr. Dwight has 
chosen? Why plainly such facts, 
and such only, as necessarily go to 
show, that the death of Christ dif- 
fered from the death of any other 
prophet, priest, king, or man; and 
thus to deduce from his view, an 
argument that something peculiar, 
and something peculiarly impor- 
tant, was attached toit. With this 
view of the matter before us, we 
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should recommend to Mr. Dwighy 
in a second edition, to omit the 
fourth, sixth, seventh, seventeenth 
and twentieth heads, in that part of 
his treatise which we have now sy; 
veyed ; to amalgamate some of the 
others, which are intimately cop. 
nected ; and to labour after breyj- 
ty, in all the obvious matters of 
fact, about which there is no diver. 
sity of opinion among Christians jy 
general. Indeed, half the number 
of facts presented would, in our 
view, make a much deeper impres- 
sion than all of them. Several of 
them might be summed up in a sip- 
gle paragraph, and the rest urged 
with all the author’s power ; which, 
as we have shewn by the extracts 
above, is adequate to very vivid and 
forcible illustration and argument, 


We have followed Mr. Dwicht 
through his statement of facts, re- 
lative to the death of Christ ; we 
now come to the second part of his 
discourses which is devoted to the 
consideration of ‘* the various forms 
of phraseology used by the sacred 
writers, in order to explain the great 
object of the Saviour’s death.”— 
Mr. D. begins by stating what the 
Scriptures declare, 

1. That Christ died for man 
kind. The scriptural usage of this 
phraseology is so well explained bi 
our author, that we must let hin 
speak for himself. 


To die for another, is phraseoig) 
susceptible in itself, of different meal 
ings. This is owing to the fact ths 
the preposition for, sometimes denotes 
merely because of, and sometimes J"! 
the sake of, i. e. for the benefit of. 
die for, is once used in the Scriptures 
in the former sense. When Abin 
lech said to Isaac, ‘“* How saidst tho, 
she (Rebeckah) is my sister?” jsaa 
replied, “« Because I said, lest I die/ 
her ;’ which is precisely equivalent t 
lest they kill me in order to obtain! 
Here, if, Abimelech had put [saac' 
death, in ordertoobtain Rebeckah, '" 
latter would have died—not for 
sake, i. @. not to relieve her from 
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wil, or todo her any positive good ; and 
of course in no sense for her benefit ; 
put—for the sake of Abimelech himself, 
for the gratification of his passion.— 
The exact version of the passage would 
have been therefore, Lest I die—not 
for her, but—because of her. 

But wherever to die for another, de- 
poies to die for his sake ; 1. e. where 
the end to be accomplished by the death 
terminates in the individual for whom 
ittakes place ; as is the fact in every 
other case Where this language is used 
inthe Scriptures, there is not a solita- 
ry instance in which it denotes to die 
asan example to him, or to furnish him 
with evidence, or to promote his mor- 
«l improvement. When David says, 
“Would to God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son !’"—he plain- 
ly intends—“ that I had died im thy 
dead.” So when it is said—* The fa- 
thers shall not die for the children, but 
every man shall die for his own sins ;” 
-it clearly denotes either dying in- 
itead of the children, or, as a manifest- 
ation of anger for their sins. Sowhen 
Jouy tells us, that Caiaphas said, ‘ It 
sexpedient that one man die for the 
pople, and that the whole nation per- 
wh not: and this spake he not of him- 
wl’; but, being high-priest that year, 
he prophesied that Jesus should die for 
tit nation, and not for that nation on- 
, but that also heshould gather togeth- 
erin one the children of God that were 
scattered abroad :’—he not only in- 
firs us that the phrase, to die for the 
ution, means, instead of the nation, 1 
én order to prevent them from perish- 
wg, but that for Jesus to die for the na- 
hon, is the same thing as for Jesus to 
die instead of the nation.—And when 
the Apostle declares, ** Scarcely for a 
nghteous man, will one die ; yet per- 
tiventure for a good man, some one 
Would even dare to die :” by for, he ob- 
Viously means, in both cases, instead 
f—pp. 24, 25. 


This explanation is followed by 
varlous citations from the Scrip- 
lures, which illustrate and establish 
i. Mr. D. admits, (as indeed he 
ought,) that the phrase, to suffer or 
die for one, is susceptible in itself 
of various meanings, such as be- 
cause of, on account of, by means of, 
or the sake of, instead of, for the 

You. No. VE 40 
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benefit of. In our own vernaculat 
language it is employed in all these 
various senses. But the question 
is not how we employ it in common 
parlance, or in the style of writing. 
The question is merely how the He- 
brews employed it ; or rather, how 
the sacred writers have actually us- 
ed it, in the Old Testament and in 
the New. This is the only question, 
which has any important bearing on 
the right interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. Our author has taken a po- 
sition, in regard to this, which he 
can support by appeal to the most 
established principles of philology. 
Our next head will exhibit a part of 
the phraseology in question, under 
a new relation. 

2. Christ died for our sins. We 
must again let our author speak for 
himself, in respect to the sense 
which he puts upon this phraseolo- 


oy 
gy- 


To die for sin, has but one meaning 
in the scriptures. In the case of the 
sinner himself, to die for his own sins, 
uniformly denotes, to suffer death as the 
punishment of his sins. “ But every 
one,” says Jeremiah, “ shall die for 
his owniniquity ; every man that eat- 
eth the sour grape Ais teeth shall be set 
on edge.” 

To die for the sin of another, also im 
no solitary instance which I can find 
denotes, to suffer death as an example 
to him, or for his reformation, or moral 
improvement ; but in every case, eith- 
er to suffer death as a manifestation of 
the displeasure due to his sins, or to die 
instead of the sinner. ‘Thus in Ezeki- 
el, ** The son hath walked in my stat- 
utes he shall not die for the iniquity of 
his father.’ So also in the enquiry of 
Balak, “‘ Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul ?”—~As these are 
all the passages in which these two 
phrases are found, except those which 
relate to Christ ; it is certain that the 
phrase to die for the sin of another, nev- 
er denotes to diefor his reformation, but 
to suffer death as the manifestation of 
anger due to his sin.——p. 26. 


Here the nature ef the relation 
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which the word for sustained, in 
the preceding he: ad of discourse, is 
plainly c hanged. For,in the sense 
of, for the be nefit of, in the room of, 
or instead of,is very easily and 
naturally applied to persons. But 
we cannot say that one suffers 
instead of, the sins of another, or, 
Jor the benefit of, the sins of anoth- 
er. We are necessitated to under- 
stand the phrase in another way, 
viz. to suffer on account of, the sins 
of another. The meaning in such 
a case is, to endure suilering which 
another who had sinned himself de- 
served; to undergo the penalty 
which he had brought upon himself, 
but which (for some reason or oth- 
cr) was not inflicted upon him, 
Whether the penalty to be endured 
by the substitute shail be specifically 
the same as that which 
nounced against the original trans- 
sressor, must depend, of course, on 
the will of him in whose power i. 
the administration of punitive jus- 
tice. An eguivalent is in most ca- 
ses, plainly all that the nature and 
ends of punitive justice require. 
The Scriptures are filled with as- 
sertions, that Christ dicd for our 
Mr. D. has selected pass 
appropriate to his purpose. 
But when he says, (as in the expla- 
nation just quoted,) that to die for 
sin, is ** to sufler death as a mani- 
festation of the displeasure due to 
sin,’ and again, at the bottom of p. 
26, that ‘* Christ suffered death, as 
the manifestation 
God due to our we 
sure that we understand exactly 
what he means. We suppose him 
to mean that the suflerings inflicted 
upon Christ, were a manifestation 
of divine displeasure against sin, in- 


was de- 


Sins. 


ces 


° . 99 
Sins, 


are not 


asmuch as he stood in the place of 


sinners, who deserved that displeas- 
ure. this be his meaning it is 
not plainly expressed. Ile ought 
to say, that by the 


God’s displeasure against sin. 
On the whole, this head of dis- 
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Sor the sins of another, is, 


of the anger of 


sufferings of 
Christ a manifestation was made of 


[Jr VE 


course is less clearly and def hitely 
explained, than the pre ceding 9 
The simple idea of one’s sufferin in 
that the @ 
penalty due to the other was ingier. 
ed on him. At least this is tig 
original Scriptural idea. is 
our vernacular language commo 
employ the term in a greater |) 
tude. We speak ofc hildre n bear 
ing the iniquities of their fathers 
whe *n evil of any kind has come » n 
on them, in consequence 
fathers’ sin. Thus, the children o 
robbers and murderers suff) 
their feelings, their property 
their good name, on account oft 
fathers’ offences : yet they do not 
suffer the specific punishment wi 
their fathers deserved, viz. that, 
death upon the gallows. But 
Scripture, (the case of Christ’s sy) 
ferings excepted,) the phrase is us 
ally employed in a more strict 
literal manner, and is equivalent 
suffering the penalty which anot] 
had deserved. \n respect, how: 
to Christ’s suffering for sinners, tha! 
he did not endure the - Hic | 
alty which they deserved, is cut 
all question. The horrors of 
ty conscience, the endless w 
hell, and the despair which tor 
its agonizing sufferers, Christ ne 
did and never could suffer. \\ 
it is then, 
SINS, 
with 
what 


of thei . 


said, that he died for ou 
the phrase is plainly en 
a latitude of mean 
resembling that which \ 
sign to it in our own vernacul: 
; viz. On account of our 
he endured sufferings. "Yet, 
he endured them in our roo! 
stead, is necessarily implied b 
usage of the phrase in questio: 
e. the sufferings which he | 
were equivalent to those which we 
deserved, and were endured 1n tii 
room or stead of them. ‘T 
apprehend to be the simple, natura 
ane Scriptural meaning of the pi 
seo! ogy in que stion. 

3. Christ died for the forgivencss 


or pardon of our sins. give 


ouage, 
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assis defined by Mr. D. tobe ‘‘ the offering was offered in sacrifice in or- 
aission of punishment.” ‘To die der that the sins of the offender might be 
pics forgiven : in other words that he might 


our forgiveness is then, as he 5. 
aang or “7 order tl sagt may be delivered from the punishment of his 
“3, #6 , wrder thi ay pe . 
ers, **to aie In I a) sins.—pp.28, 29, 


delivered from the punishment ' 
‘our sins. The passages quoted After showing that the writers of 
wy him from the Scriptures, sufti- the New- I estament entertained 
sently establish the position laid sucha view of the nature of sin and 
ae, trespass-offering, our author pro- 
But Mr. D. has not marked here ceeds ; 

new relation which the word But was Christ a Sacrifice for sin, or 
sustains. It is neither suifer-  q@ Sin-offering ? Isaiah predicted that 
s for men, nor for sin, but for he should be: ‘ Thou shalt make his 
‘mission of sin. Thesense of soul an offering for sin.” Tothe Cor- 
n. is like that of the Greek ic inthians, Paul Ww rites, ** He hath made 
him to be sin (amapriav, a sin offering) 
for us, who knew no sin :” and to the 
wed sae - Ephesians, ** Christ also hath loved us 
n order that the remission of | hed itimaiedine 4 ates 
ht he obtained. But thie <3 °.. cc. 4. 603 60 en, ol he 
a ae bg . and a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smell- 
said, if Christ by his death ino savour.” ‘T'o the Hebrews he of- 
promoted the moral influence — ten declares this truth— Christ need- 
upon us, and its efiicacy eth not daily, as those high priests, to 
orm ‘ne us to repentance. lt offer up sacri fu e first for his Own sins 
i ot, therefore, be considered as 2d then for the tr sabe for this he did 
once, when he offered up himself.” 
‘“ Now once inthe end of the world, 
hath he appeared to put away sin, by 
: ; Sigh the sacrifice of himse/f.” Christ was 
1, Christ was a sin offering and once offered to bear the sins of many.” 
acrifce for our sins. Here we “'This man after he had offered one 
me toa more definite and satis- sacrifice for sin, forever sat down on the 

tory view of the expiafory nature — right hand of God.” 
the death of Christ. All the As therefore Curist died asa Sacri 
fice for the sins of men, or as a Sin-offer- 
ing forus; andas the design of sacri- 
fices for sin or sin-oflerings, was to 
procure the forgiveness of sins, or the re- 
mission of their punishment ; it follows 
that the design of Christ’s death was 
‘fines sacrifice for to procure the forgiveness of our sins, OY 
the remission of their puntshment.—pp. 

, 0S. 


i\ 


‘+; in this case corresponds to 
. for the sake of, in order that, 


one of the phrases which certainly 
deiermine the vicarious or expia- 
fory nature of the Saviour’s death. 


ns heretofore considered are ca- 
le (in themselves ) of another in- 
Whether those now 
o will be seen in the 


’ 


sim Was an animal 


Yr... 2 
i offered to God, in behalf of 


‘The sentiment of this passage is 
RR > Di at ter ageing Rd further illustrated and confirmed, 
uned by the Lawgiver who pre- Ma striking and satisfactory man- 
noed it: “If the whole congrega- ner, by adducing the assertion of 
in through ignorance, they shall Paul, that **‘ Christ our passever is 


Toy « 


a young bullock for the sin, and sacrificed for us,’’ and explaining 


uullock shall be killed before the 
eds ¢ 
ord; and the pri st shall male atone - 


r 


the reference which is made in this 
thes. Gack it ale Es teentace phraseology to the ancient pass- 
* Of enal ea. ead chums 4 OTMt On the question, whethei 
pass against the Lord; heshall bring the passover was properly a sacrt- 
‘ram without blemish for a trespass ice, Mr. D. remarks, that it was a 
WVering,and it shall be forgiven him.” lamb slain and oflered to God, and 
By the very terms of the institution, that the apostle speaks of ‘* Christ 
rere! a sin-offering or atrespass- our passover as sacrificed.”” Cer- 


we 
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tain it is, that although the passover 
is no where in the Old Testament 
e¢alled a sin or trespass offering, yet 
it has all the essential requisites of 
either ; and in its original design, 
it was appropriated to a purpose of 
the same nature. 

But there is one part of the sub- 
ject, now under consideration, to 
which Mr. D. does not appear to 
have adverted ; one which is of 
deep interest to ev ery inquirer ¢ after 
the true nature and object of the 
sacrifice prescribed by the law of 
Moses. Mr. D. has told us, that 
the sacrifice of beasts was prescri- 
bed, in order that sin and trespass 
might be forgiven. But he has not 
told us whether this forgiveness was 
of a spiritual or temporal nature ; 
i. e. whether it related to punish- 
ment in a future world, or only in 
the present one. We cannot dis- 
cern whether this important inqui- 
ry came before his mind, while wri- 
ting the paragraphs which we have 
just reviewed. He speaks of sin 


being forgiven on account of a legal 
sacrifice, and sin being forgiven, on 
account of the sacrifice of Christ, in 


one and the same way ; although we 
ean hardly suppose him to have 
meant that the two cases were just 
alike. ‘The writer ofthe epistle to 
the Hebrews has forever settled the 
question, whether legal sacrifice 
procured spiritual pardon when he 
says, ‘‘ [tis impossible for the blood 
of bulls and goats to take away 
sins ;’ and again, ‘‘ every priest 
standeth daily ministering, and of- 
fering oftentimes the same _ sacrifi- 
ees, which can never take away 
sin,’ Heb. 10: 4,11. In another 
passage, he tells us how much was 
affected by sacrifices of this nature ; 
* ‘I'he blood of bulls and goats, and 
the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling 
the unclean, ve to the puri- 
Sying of the flesh ; +, externally, 
or, in their vo lt relations the 
men who offered such sacrifices be- 
game clean, that is, they were hence 
forth to be considered or treated as 
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no longer guilty, as no longer ob 
noxious to the punishments which 
the Levitical law threatened. By 
what were these? ‘Temporal pen- 
alties ; civil and ecclesiastical pup. 
ishments ; those which could be jp. 
flicted in the present world. Mer 

therefore, who had offended against 
the laws of Moses, and brought 
their,sin and trespass offering, were 
civilly and ecclesiastically pardoy. 
ed. ‘* The blood of bulls and goate 
could not take away their spiritual 
guilt,”’ nor ‘* purge their conscien- 
ces from dead works, to serve the 
living God.”’ All this was type; 
but it was very significant and str. 
king type of the great atoning sac 

rifice of ‘* the Lamb of God which 
was to take away the sins of the 
world.’’ In our view, it is very in- 

portant that the true nature anid re- 
al effect of Jewish sacrifices should 
not be overlooked, or passed in 
silence. The espistle to the He 

brews had cleared away whatever 
darkness once rested on that sub- 
ject. 

5. The death of Christ was an 
atonement for the sons of me 
Mr. D. thus defines the word aton 
ment. 


ATONE, is int 
and signifies, ). 7 
This is probably its org 
al meaning.—And_ because 
metaph rically covered, or hidde 
the sight, when they are forgiver 
notes, 2. To forgive, to be me yf 
lience, as a causative verb, it denotes, 
To procure forgive ness, to expualt 
make atonement; and is the word 
the original of the old Testan 
formly answering to the 
make atonement.—p. 32 


The word To 
brew 5D; 
to ove rlay. 


To this passage, Mr. D. has 
pended a note which must ha 
cost much labour, and which 1s 0! 
solid value, as directing the inqut 
rer where he may go to find conf 
mation of the important position 
which the author advances. Th 
result of Mr. D.’s investigation: *” 
briefly states as follews ; 
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Thus of the 154 instances, in which 
she word DD occurs, 13 appear to refer 
Jirectly to its original meaning, to cover; 
12 to the second meaning, to forgive ; 
and 129 to the third, to make atonement. 
Of these last, 80 are rendered Atone- 
ment in our version, and 49° by nouns 
or verbs of a cognate signification.— 
p. 33. 


The word atonement itself, Mr. 
D. has not attempted to define. 
The origin of this word is not very 
obvious. Most etymologists seem 
inclined to derive it from atone, 
that is, fo be at one, which means 
to be at peace, or, in a state of con- 
cord. hus Shakspeare seems to 
have employed the word to atone, 
when he says, 


++He and Anfidus can no more atone, 
Than violentest contrariety.” 


The secondary meaning of the 
word, (and it seems to be truly a sec- 
ondary one,) is, to stand as an equiv- 
aicat for any thing, as Johnson de- 
finesit; and in this sense it is partic- 
ularly applied to expiatory sacrifices. 
But this sense of the word is quite 
an easy and natural one, as derived 
rom its first and literal meaning, 
to unite, to reconcile. An equiva- 
lent, or **expiatory equivalent,”’ as 
Johnson defines atonement, may be 
any thing which is the means of 
producing or effecting reconcilia- 

concord. ‘lo say that 
made atonement, then, 1s 
saying nothing more, (if we regard 
the former and original meaning of 
the word,) than that he was the oc- 
casion of reconciliation or peace be- 
tween God and man; in what way, 
or by what means, would not be 
at all decided by the mere force of 
this expression, as formerly employ- 
edandunderstood. Still, by usage, 
the original sense of the words to 
atone and atonement has been some- 
What changed; and as generally 
employed for some time past by 
theological writers in our vernacu- 
lar language, these words mean to 


tion or 
Christ 
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offer expiatory sacrifice, vicarious 
sacrifice, the effecting of reconcili- 
ation by such an offering. In this 
sense Mr. D. obviously employs 
them ; and in this only do they cor- 
respond to the Hebrew word 133. 

Mr. D. next proceeds to show the 
various kinds of offerings, which 
were prescribed by the Levitical law 
as the means of atonement. He 
has arranged these under five differ- 
ent heads. From these it appears, 
that atonement was sometimes made 
by the payment of a sum of money, 
as we!l as by the offering of beasts ; 
sometimes by the offering of in- 
cense ; and in other cases by the 
offering of an ephah of fine flour. 
But all these were cases sui gene- 
ris, exceptions to the general prin- 
ciple, which was that “ without the 
shedding of blood, there was no 
remission of sin.”’ 

In two instances, atonement was 
made for offences, by the sacrifice 
of human life. But this was not 
done by divine command, nor pre- 
scribed by Jewish custom. In the 
first case, that of Zimri, the man had 
forfeited his life, by trespass against 
the law of Moses; in the second, the 
sons of a murderous tyrant were de- 
stroyed, as a means of appeasing 
those whom he had injured. pp. 35 
—37. Butlet it be remembered, the 
victims, in this case, were victims 
only in an ordinary way, that is, they 
were merely slain. No offering of 
them was made to God. No such 
sacrifice is any where required by 
the Mosaic law, but an utter abom- 
ination of it is expressed. In this 
respect, the system of Jewish sac- 
rifice differed heaven-wide from 
that of most heathen nations, who, 
in some form or other, have nearly 
all endeavoured to propitiate their 
deities with human blood. 

It is quite evident, therefore, as 
Mr. D. avers, (p. 37,) the word 
atonement, used in respect to these 
human sacrifices (if we may so call 
them, for offerings they. were not,) 
has only a secondary sense, or is 
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applied to them only in the way of 
accommodation. 

To the question, in what did 
atonement properly consist, in the 
case of an animal sacrifice, Mr. D. 
replies, that it was ‘‘in the blood 
thereof, which was the life there- 
of,’ and adduces Lev. xvii. 11 to 
establish the position. 

Mr. D. next proceeds to exhibit 
the various kinds of offences and oc- 
casions, on account of which sacrifi- 
ces were to be offered. He has 
divided these into ** cases of dis- 
ease ; cases of ceremonial unclean- 
ness; cases of consecration; for 
sins of ignorance ; for sins of great- 
6ér aggravation; for the sins of 
priests ; for the sins of the nation 
at large; pp. 38—41. Sut we 
ean hardly agree with him, when he 
tells us that the sins of tonorance 
were those which were committed 
involu tarily. We should find it 
dificult to conceive of an involun- 
tary sin, and more so to define 
what itis. Atany rate. we cannot 
conceive of a man’s contracting 
has no wll in 

The action 


moral turpitude ~ who 
that which he does. 
itself may be prolubited ; and for 
having done the action, a mulect 


may be imposed in order to main 


tain the authority of the law: and 
if this be all which Mr. D. means, 
fas indeed we must suppose it 1s,) 
then we have no controversy with 
him in regard to the subject. But 
the expression, ‘‘sins involuntari- 
ly,’ is one which needs some ex- 
planation. The scriptural expres- 
sion is, ‘sins ignorantly;’’ we 
mean that it is thus in our English 
Version. But we consider it as an 
unfortunate translation. Certain it 
is, that the original Hlebrew affords 
no room for such a translation. It 
runs thus, *‘ {if a soul sin wv, 
that is, through error, through over- 
sight or haste, through forgetful- 
ness, Lev. iv. 1, 13, 22,27. Numb. 
xv. 22. Paul aflirms, that ‘‘ where 
there is no law, there is no trans- 
eression ;"’ and that ‘*sin is not 


the Death of Christ. {J 


imputed, where there is no |, 


The cases ‘‘where there jg 


law,’’ must be the cases y 


there is an involuntary ignoranc: 


UNE, 


iW, 


nO 


vher 


; 
{) 
i 


the law ; for the law itself exig. 


independent of the particular 


cumsiances of any class of ny 


cir 


}e7 


Ignorance of law, then, if inrolup, 
tary, is a reason why sin * should 


not be imputed.”’ ‘To speak 1) 


1er¢ 


fore, of sinning ignorantly, or jp 


voluntarily isto use expressio 
themselves incorrect: and y 
if employed, should be emp! 


in a sense at once both defined - 


qualified. It is a pity that 


lis 
hic 
over 


iG 


translation bas misled plain Chris: 


ians on so important a subjer 


t as 


this. The Bible never speaks 


sins of 7gnorance, except of er 


al ignorance, where the persons 
who were guilty might have « 


red better knowledee, and w 
the only reason they did not 
that they ‘‘hated the hwht, 
would not come to it, lest 


deeds should be reproved.” Su 
ly to sin 22w3, through e 


forgetfulness, rashness, is a 
different thing from sinning thi 
ignorance or tavoluntarily, in 
common sense which these word 


convey. 


j ( 


W 


t 
rine 
yer 

on 


‘ 
hig 


Mr. D. has most evidenth 


mind capable of entering, 
into all the distinctions which 
to separate things that difler ; 


therefore to have hinted the : 


ject in question, is enough. 


me 


Wi 


have no doubt, if our hints are well 


founded, that he will make the 


} ¢ 
» Hes 


use of them, in future editions o! 


his work. 

To proceed ; Were all s 
be atoned for, under the M 
dispensation? ‘To this qu 


{ 
ns | 
osa 


{ 
Ss 


our author answers, as he must 0 


in the negative, and shows 


that 


murder, adultery, incest, variolls 
species of impurity, filial impiet! 


and idolatry, admitted of no 4 


tone 


° ° r 
ment or expiation. The offence! 


must himself suffer death. 
The bearing which this | 


ac OF 
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he doctrine of sacrifices, and the 
wodification Which it must necessa- 
es occasion, in regard to any unt- 
versal principle respecting them, 1s 
, subject which we do not remem- 
orto have seen adequately treated. 
We earnestly hope Mr. D. will turn 
yis attention to it, when he comes 
asain to publish his discourses. it 
sa topic worthy of his considera- 
tion and of his pen. 

The efficacy of atonement made 
cording to the prescription of the 
av. comes next under our author’s 
‘onsideration. But here we must 

t him speak for himself. 


The owner of ithe unruly ox, paid a 

1 of money as a civil penalty “for 
the ransom of his life.” In the case oi 
ubering the people it was atone- 
went-money paid, by each man, “ jor 
isom of his life .’ Inthe case of 

e Gibeonites, the anger of God was 
vd away, and the famine prevented. 
the various cases of recovery from 
se, the sins of the individual were 


‘iven. Inthe eases of unceremoni- 
leanness, the ceremonial sins of 

he incividual were pardoned , and 
vithout making the prescribed atone- 
t it is expressly said that the indi- 
“shall be cut off from Israel.” 

the case of censecrations, 7! procur- 

ne ptrdon of the priests and the le- 
In every case of asinof ignor- 

vhere atonement was made, as 

as in every case of more aggra- 
lsins, the sin was forgiven. On 
treat day of Atonement it pro- 

ed the forgiveness of ** all the ini- 
ties, and all the transgressions in all 
the sins’ of both priests and people, 
the preceding year. This language 
miversal, including every offence 
nich was capable of expiation. In 
case of Conan, as soon as AARON 
lad made atonement; as well as in 
that when 


. 
i 


lat of the Moabitish women, 
PHINE As had made atonement; the 
piigue was stayed, and the people ceas- 
ed to die; and in the latter God said of 
ruineas, “ He hath ‘turned my wrath 
wry trom the children of Israel, that 1 
omsumed them not—he was zealous 
‘or his God and made an atonement for 
‘ne children of Israel. In addition to 
“ls It 1s sald, in the official explanation 
ie nature and design of the Atone- 
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ment, ** For the life of the flesh is ip 
the blood, and I have given it to you 
upon the altar, to make an atonement 
for your lives ; for it is the blood, that 
maketh an atonement for the life.” If 
then, by the phrase vicarious suffering, 
we denote any evil inflicted on one being 
to expiate the sin of another, that is, 
to save the other fiom punis/meat, 
and procure the pardon of his sins; 
then it is certain, that the sufferings 
and death of the animals, sacrificed to 
make atonement under the Levitical 
Dispensation, were in the 


sense 


strictest 
other words, in 
the sufferings inflicted on the animal 
in taking away his life, there was a ty- 
pical manifestation of the anger of 
God, which was instead of the real 
inanifestation of it in the punishment 
of the sinner; and the former was ac- 
cepted by God in lieu of the latier.— 
pp. 4 Be Soa 


vicarious. In 


Mr. D. then proceeds to inquire, 
whether the death of Christ was an 
atonement for the sins of men? He 
admits, that our English translation 
makes use of this phraseology only 
once, Rom. v. 11; where the 
Greek xaradXaynyv is rendered atone- 
ment, which he thinks should have 
been rendered reconciliation. But 
at the time when our version was 
made, there can be no doubt that 
the words atonement and reconcilia- 
tion were often employed synony- 
mously ; so that no error is fairly to 
be charged upon the translators 
here. ‘The proofs that the words 
iNaCxoue, EXAaTxowon, Aagmos, irac- 
THplOv, EITGOpA, Aurpov, and array Lc, 
employed by the writers of the New 
Testament, in reference to the 


death of Christ, mean substantially 
atonement, propiatory sacrifice, sin- 
offering, is ample, and well execu- 


ted. pp. 43--46. Mr. D. thus con. 
cludes his argument : 


The death of Christ, therefore, was 
inflicted to save men from the pun. 
ishment of their sins or to procure their 
pardon. God “laid on him the iniqui- 
ties of us all,’ or manifested his anger 
against our sinsin his sufferings and 
death, that he might not manifest it in 
our punishment. Hig sufferings there 
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fore were @ substitute for the punish- 
ment of our sins. p. 46. 


6. Christ died to reconcile us to 
God. InScripture, the word recon- 
ctle is always employed in respect 
to the offending party. Heis to be 
reconciled to the party offended; 
not the party offended to him. The 
English language now employs the 
word in the latter sense ; but it was 
not so used, when our version of 
the Scriptures was made. An at- 
tention to this exclusive mode of 
employing the word reconcile in 
Scripture, would make the head 
which we are now reviewing more 
definite and exact. The conse- 
quence of our reconciliation to God 
is, that he does not impute our tres- 
passes to us. But the reconcilia- 
tion itself is a different thing from 
this. 

7. Christ bore our sins or ini- 
quities in his sufferings and death. 
Here is a fundamental point, on 
which the doctrine of vicarious suf- 
fering mainly rests. Our author 
felt it to be so, and has advanced to 
his work, by aiming (as he should 
do) at plain and perspicuous defi- 
nitions. 


To the phrase to bear sin, two very 
Gifferent meanings have been attach- 
ed: 1. That of bearing them away, in 
the sense of removing them; and 2. 
That of bearing them as o burden, in 
the sense of bearing with them, or en- 
during them, on the part of him who is 
offended, and of bearing or enduring 
their punishment, on the part of the 
offender, or of a third party who takes 
his place, or suffers on his account. 

In investigating this point, it may be 
proper to ask, What is meant by the 
phrase to remove our sins, or to remove 
our iniquities ?—Does it mean, to anni- 
hilate our sins? That, in the very na- 
ture of things is impossible. A sin is 
a fact,—a transgression actually com- 
mitted :—and to annihilate a fact,—to 
bring it to pass, after a sin is once 
committed, that it shall not have been 
committed,—is not within the reach 
even of Omnipotence.—Dees it mean 
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fo annihilate the guilt of our sing? 
That is equally impossible. Asit must 
forever be a fact, that a given sin now 
past was committed; so it must forever 
be a fact, that he who committed ii js 
guilty of its commission. The guilt is 
equally a fact with the sin itself. Does 
it mean, fo transfer our sins to anothe) 
That also is physically impossible. 4 
given sin when committed, is an act, 
past, and irrevocable: an act concerp- 
ing which it must forever be true, that 
it was performed by the sinner himself, 
and not by another. Does it mean, to 
transfer the guilt of our sins to another? 
This is no less an impossibility. Guilt 
is inseparably connected with sin; and 
as it never can be true, with regard to 
a given sin, that any one but the sinner 
committed it, so it never can be true. 
that any one else is guilty of its com- 
mission. Will it be said that it de. 
notes to remove our sinfulness ?—I ask 
again, What is the meaning of the 
phrase to remove our sinfulness ?--Dovs 
sinfulness here mean guilt? But tore- 
move the guilt of sin, we have just seen 
impossible. Does it mean, to remove 
our sinful dispositions ?—our propenst- 
ties to sin? and thus to reform us ot 
sanctify us ?—After a careful examina 
tion, I have not been able to find a 
passage in the sacred volume, in which 
either of the verbs translated fo bear, 
is connected with a word, the appropr- 
ate or customary meaning of which is 
sinfulness, sinful dispositions, or pro- 
pensities to sin;——not a passag' 
which it is not connected with sin, | 
transgression, as a fact,an act commil ed, 
or with iniquity, as guilt actually in 
red by such anact. ‘To explainit by the 
phrase, to remove our sins, in the sense of 
removing our sinful inclinations, 1s theres 
fore to take for granted the point in 
debate, and that too indirect opposition 
tothe uniform language of the scrip- 
tures; and to explain it by the phrase, 
to remove our sins. inthe sense of causing 
them to cease to exist, i. e. Of annihilating 
them, implies as we have seen @ direct 
absurdity. pp. 49, 50. 


r 


It is indeed true, as Mr. Dwight 
avers, that ARVN sin. } iniquity. and 
Yea transgression, are every where 
employed in the Old Testament. to 
denote acts of sin, and not evil of 
sinful disposition. ‘There can ¢ 
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,o doubt, that the prominent ob- 
ject of the sufferings of Christ, as 
represented by the Scriptures, was, 


1) remove the penalty due to sin- 
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gested, he will guard, in his next 
edition, against that mode of rep- 
resenting the subject, on which we 
have now remarked. 


of 


meh: 


meas — a ah 
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gers, for the violation of the divine 
hw. But Mr. D. will surely (as 
we do) accord with the apostle, in 
He». ix. 13, 14, who tells us, that 


In the Hebrew Scriptures, to 
bear sin or iniquity is expressed by 
using the verbs 930, which signifies 
to bear a burden or heavy load, and 
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«ifthe blood of bulls and goats, 
snd the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling 
iheunclean sancufhed to the puri- 
fing of the flesh ; much more shall 
the blood of Christ purge our con- 
sciences trom dead works, to serve 
the uving Gied.”” 
atoning blood in purifying the con- 
science or mind, (for duvadysig here 
means animus,) is not only express- 
lyasserted here, but in ileb. ix. 9. 
x, 1, 2, the imperfection of legal 
sacrinces 1s argued, from the fact 
tai they did not purze or purify 
the conscience or mind, of those 
who presented them. ‘There can 
be no doubt then, that Jesus’ aton- 
ng blood in some way effects for 
the soul, what the legal sprinkling 
with blood, under the Levitical law, 
elected for the body ; for this con- 
stitutes the very gist of the apostle’s 
comparison. 

And why should we scruple to 
admit this? When the angel de- 
clared, that the child who was 
avout to be born of a virgin should 
e called Jesus (that is, Saviour,) 
decause he would save his people 
from their sins, Mat. i. 21, did he 
hot mean to aver, that he would de- 
iver them from the power as well 
8 from the penalty, of their sins ? 
Beyond all doubt he did ; and there 
sas little doubt that Mr. D. him- 
‘elf believes this. But he seems, 
in the extract above, not to admit 
hat atoning blood is applied to re- 
nove the sinful disposition or pro- 
pensity of men, that is, not to affect 
‘her state of mind, but only to re- 
‘nove the penalty which they may 
iave incurred. We are quite per- 
waded, that he does not hold to 
ich an opinion, and that on re- 
‘ewing the considerations just sug- 
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The operation of 


xw}, Which means to raise or lift 
up, and more commonly to bear 
away, to suffer, endure, to bear the 
guilt of any one, to take, to take 
away. 

The first of these words, as con- 
nected with sin, Mr. D. states is 
employed only twice in the Scrip- 
tures. ‘I'he otheris very common, 
and is used in a variety of senses, 
according to the relation which the 
subject of the verb (the bearer) sus- 
tains to the offence. When it is 
said of the party offended, that he 
bears sin, the meaiing is, that he 
bears with it, thaiis, he overtooks 
it, pardons it, remits the penalty 
due to it. When spoken of the 
offender himself, the meaning is, 
and always is, that he endures the 
penalty due to his offence. When 
itis spoken of a third party, that is 
neither of the offended, nor the 
offender, but of some other person 
or thing, which bears the sin of the 
offender, the meaning is necessarily 
somewhat diflerent sull. It can 
imply, in this latter case, only that 
this third person or thing, bears, 
that is, endures, the penalty which 
was due to the offender, or, endures 


a suflering, which, on the part of 


the lawgiver or sovereign, is accep- 
ted as an equivalent for it, so that 
the offender is liberated from the 
punishment which was due to him. 

All these positions Mr. D. has 
well illustrated, in pp. 50--57. 
We recommend the attentive peru- 
sal of this to all our critical read- 
ers, not only on account of the im- 
portance of the subject, but as a 
specimen of the happy manner in 
which Mr. D. pursues an impor- 
tant philological investigation. 

In the New Testament, as one 
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might very naturally expect, since 
it was written by Hebrews, the 
phrase to bear sin has the same 
meaning asin the Old. When ap- 
plied to Christ, (who is a third 
party, so to speak,) it means, of 
course, to endure sufferings due to 
sinners, that is, to endure that, 
which was accepted by the lawgiver 
and judge of the world, as an equiv- 
alent for the penalty due to sinners. 

There is one consideration here, 
which Mr. D. does not appear to 
have noticed, but which will help 
to cast light on the phraseology 
that we areexamining. It is this: 
the Hebrew words, ANON, }Y,and pwd 
all signify the consequences of sin, 
that is, punishment, suffering, as 
well as the crime itself. When 
Christ, therefore, is said to bear 
our sins, the meaning is plainly, 


that he bore the consequences of 


our sins, viz. the penalty due to 
them, that is, sufferings equivalent 
to the penalty due to them. 

There is a difficulty, also, in re- 
gard to the phrases, which Mr. 
Dwight quotes, as indicative of the 
vicarious sufferings which Christ 
endurcad, which he has not noticed. 

Ve alinde to the verbs $39 and xy) 
which the evangelist Matthew has 
translated by eAaSe and eSacrace, 
Mat. viii. 17, that is, took off, took 
away, removed. In this passage, 
they cannot well have any other 
meaning, as applied by the writer. 
Christ had been healing the sick, 
and casting out evil spirits, Mat. 
vill. 16. By doing this, says the 
evangelist, ** he fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, 
saying, Himself (cAawSe) removed, 
bore away, our infirmities, and 
(<Sacracs) removed, took off, our 
diseases.’’ Now Jesus did not do 
this by enduring sickness and dis- 
ease in his own body, in order to 
cure those who were afflicted with 
them. He took away, removed, 
sickness and infirmity, by a single 
word or command. Why now may 
not an objector to the vicarious suf- 
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ferings of Christ, building upon the 
interpretration of the evangelist jp 
this case, aver that to bear our Sing 
is, in all cases, only to bear then 
away, to remove them; and this }y 
any means whatever, whether }y 
instruction, by moral suasion, or }y 
an example which excites to virtue 
This is a difficulty, which Mr, }) 
does not seem to have taken inte 
view, but which we earnestly »; 
commend to him for examination 
in a future edition of his discourses 
8. We are said to be redeemed oy 
ransomed by the death of Christ. 
This might be said, if his death had 
served only as an example to ex. 
cite us tovirtue. But does it not, 
as said by the sacred writers, nea 
something more? Mr. D, has well 
answered this question. 


In another passage, his [Paul's 
guage is if possible still more inca 
ble of beine misunderstood: “ Chris 
hath redecined us from the curse of tly 
Law, being made a curse for us; for it 
is written, Cursed is every one wi 
hangeth on a tree.” The curse of ( 
Law is not the transgression of the Law 
‘I'he Law does not say IM pronouncing 
its curse on the sinner, If you tran- 
gress once, you shall continue to | 
No Law was ever written i 
It says, ** The soul that 


The curse ot th 


cress. 
this manner. \ 
sinneth, it shalldie.”’ 
Law is tts penalty, the punishment 
which it threatens to inflict 
transgressor. The evil then from wh 
Christ is here said to redeem us, } 
that manifestation of the anger of G 
to which we were doomed by the cor- 
demning sentence of his Law. but 
when did he thus redeem us?—T: 
Apostle replies, When he died on th 
tree.—And in what way ?—He agai 
answers, By being made a Curse to 
us: i. ec. by enduring sufferings av 
death, as an infliction for our sins. But 
how came he to be nailed to the tree: 
The whole company of the Apostles it: 
form us that he was delivered by “4 
terminate counsel and foreknowiedgt " 
God; and from Isaiah we learn Wi 
‘it pleased Jenovanto bruise him, a 
put him to grief;” and that Jenova 
laid on him the iniquities of us 4. * 
was Jenovan then who inflicted up! 
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yim sufferings and death as a Curse, 
a we might be redeemed from the 
urse of the Law, the punishment to 
which we were doomed in consequence 
of oursins. If then Christ had not 
hoen made a Curse for us, we must 
have endured the punishment due to 
our sins. His sufferings were there- 
fore in the stead of the punishment of 
pur sins. pp 59, 60. 


With this head Mr. D. concludes 
she second part of his discourses. 
Ofall the considerations presented, 
we deem those most important, and 
most directly to the author’s pur- 
pose, which have respect to Christ 
as a sin-ofering, a sacrifice, and as 
bearing our sins. Explained and 
urged as these are, and certainly 
explained and urged as they may 
be, could the author have leisure to 
pursue this very important investi- 
gation, they exhibit an argument 
for the vicarious sufferings of Christ, 
whichisunanswerable. It remains 
for those who oppose this doctrine, 
at anyrate, either to answer it, or 
renounce the authority of the sa- 
cred writers to decide the point. 

We come now to the third part of 
the discouses before us, which is 
appropriated to the examination of 
various theories respecting the ob- 
ject effected by the death of Christ. 
We shall pass them briefly in re- 
lew, in the order in which they are 
presented, 

I. The great end of Christ’s 


this is ample, 
andeven superabundant. We pre- 
sent our readers with one of the con- 
siderations which Mr. D. adduces. 


Ifthis theery be true, all the martyrs 
serve the title of Redeemers, Sav- 
urs and Mediators, astruly as Christ ; 
the y proved their since rity as fully, 
aid inthe same manner. Is it then 
true that P aul died for us.that he die d 
or our sins, that he died for the forgive- 
less Of our sins; that he “ became a 
Offering for us ;” that his death was 
'a.onement for our sins, that he bare 


rch 


is in his own body on the tree; 


that he hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse 
for us; and that by his death we are 
reconciled toGod? Dothe Scriptures 
say this of Paul ?--But why not 7—-The 
death of Jesus merely proved his sin- 
cerity, and the death of Paul proved 
his; and both were preachers of the 
same gospel. Ifthenthe phrases, bear- 
ing our sins, heing made a curse for us, 

and others like them when applied to 
Christ, mean nothing but Ais dying to 
prove his sincerity; they are just as ap- 
plicable to any other martyr, as to Je- 


sus; and Paul is, in the same sense of 


the word with Jesus, the Saviour of the 
world, and the Redeemer of mankind. 
Then too we may lawfully say, “1 am 
determined to know nothing among 
you save Paul and him crucified.’ 
‘“We preach Paul crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness, but unto them who 
are saved the power of God.” pp. 64, 
65. 


This paragraph shows the man 
ner in which the author of these 
discourses can urge home an argu- 
ment, that cannot fail to be felt by 
his opponents. 

I]. Christ died in order to set us 
an example of fortitude. 

The utter improbability that this 
was the special! object of his death, 
is shewn by nine considerations. 
‘'wo or three of these would be 
amply sufficient; as the theory 
which Mr. PD. is here opposing, is 
only a subordinate part of the views 
of some of his opponents, and hardly 
needs any thing more than to be 
prostrated en passant. This Mr. 
D. has not only done, but stamped 
upon it after it is down, and ‘ tri- 
turated it fine as the dust.”’ 

Iil. The end of Christ’s 
was to perfect his obedience. 

Here too, our author enters the 
camp of his adversaries triumphant. 
But then we have the same remark 
to make as before. This is only a 
subordinate consideration with most 
who reject the doctrine of atone- 
ment. Indeed, the thing asserted 
is hardly intelligible. To perfect 
his obedience! And was not his obe- 
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dience ‘* who knew nosin,”’ always 
perfect? Allthat could be added to 
it, then, by his death, so far as this 
view of the subject is concerned, 
Was, thatone more act of obedience 
Wes joined on to those already done. 
If you say, This was a high and pe- 
euliar act of obedience ; we grant 
it. But what was the object ? For 
an example to others. ‘Thisis well, 
in respect to those who are called 
to martyrdom. But surely these 
make up but a very small part of 
mankind. Was there any merit in 
this obedience, which accrued to 
the benefit of others? If you allow 
this, then you come at once to the 
ground, that the sutterings of Christ, 
in some sense at least, were of a 
vicarious nature.—We recommend 
to Mr. D. greatly to abridge and 
compress this head, in the next edi- 
tion. 

[V. The death of Christ was to 
furnish a sign, a token, that God is 
willing to pardon the penitent. 

We suppose Mr. D. means to 
say, that the death of Christ is re- 
garded by some, asa sign or sym- 
bol for confirmation of the assur- 
ance that sinners may be pardoned 
in case of penitence. That there 
was no need of such a symbol, in 
order to produce in men a disposi- 
tion to believe in God’s pardoning 
mercy, Mr. D. tol- 
lows : 


illustrates as 


If a ruler ts in fact 
pardon those, 
the laws; 

of the in per- 
suading themto believe it.  "TMhe 
alternative in his trea 
punishment, or pardon. 


will ne te 
ransoresset 
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case, be any difficulty 
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tment of tiem is 
But the ye 

tainly do not wish to be dl ; 
and as certainly they do wish to be 
pardoned, or ex mpted from punish- 
ment. And the same motives, which 
render them willing to be pardoned, 
wold render them willing to believe, 
if the fact were really so, that the ru- 
ler was willing to pardonthem. The 
human mind is always willing to be- 
lieve what it wishes, even against evi- 
dence; but where evidence and incli- 
nation eoincide, the casc has never yet 


punishe 
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been known, in which it wag difficult 
to produce conviction. In gome of 
these states it has not been necessary 
to announce the universal pardon of 
offences in order to inspire transer 38° 
ors with the hope of obtaining it. The 
indiscreet multiplication of pardons on 
the part of the government, has bee, 
so efficacious in diffusing this hope 
that the prisons have overflowed wit) 
the expectants ofits clemency. In ihe 
Bible—the statute-book by which God 
governs his kingdom in this world— 
there are numerous Clauses which at 
least appear, and beyond all doubt 
have been very generally believed 
threaten transgressors with punish. 
ment; and that too neither very ilg 
in degree, nor very short in duration, 
Yet, with these minatory clauses star. 
ing them in the face, mankind have te 
a prodigious extent believed, and beep 
fully persuaded, that God would cer. 
tainly pardon them, either whenever 
they should repent, or without any re. 
pentance at all. The history of the 
world ever has been, and now js, e 
practical comment upon this persua. 
sion. If then these minatory clauses 
could have been expunged, or had not 
been inserted; the persuasion that 
God would pardon the penitent, would 
have been universal. All that was ne- 
cessary on the part of the Supreme 
Ruler, to secure the most implicit cre- 
dence in this his gracious intent 
was to announce it; and 

would have gladly believed it 
vidence.—pp. 85, 84. 

Mr. D. then proceeds with ot 
considerations, which show th 
ter futility of such a theory as | 
which he is We thi 
he may well omit the third, four 
fifth, sixth, and seventh argument! 


Opposing. 
i 


The others may be compressed | 
There will then 
enough to render futile, such 
undefined and undefinable th 
as that in question ; we had alu 
added, these will be more than su! 
ficient to meet such a puerile eff 
to explain away the great doctrin 


advantace. 


of vicarious sacrifice. 

V. Christ died to prove the restr 
rection of the body. ‘That sucha 
idea has been thrown out, by thos 


t ater 


who oppose the doctrine ¢! 





ment, ve do not deny. But we are 
ae acquainted with any writers of 
~ oc who maintain that this was a 
wreat or principal object of the 
jeah of Christ. Mr. D. has in- 
jeed, crushed the whole structure 
«) atoms, Which has been erected 
upon this; if indeed any one has 
heen so bereaved of his senses 
gs to erect one. We cannot well 
account for it, that our author 
should make so much of bis scheme, 
arguments to refute 
might have 


note, 


ever 


and bring ten 
wiat ten sentences 
inthe course of his argument, 
he admits, without any question, 
that the resurrection of Christ does 

ye the doctrine of a general re 
surrection, but says that this was 
oily an incidental end, not the prin- 
cipal object of Christ’s death. But 
we do not agree, even so far, with 
the theorists whom he is now op- 
posing We have pretty strong 
sensations of something paradox- 
ical in the very statement of the 
theory. The resurrection of Christ, 
if any thing, must prove the gener- 
al resurrection. But how the death 
of Christ can prove a resurrection, 
much more, a general one, we have 
not eyes to see. 

But you will say, ** He could not 
‘ise unless he first died.”’ 
and he could not die, if he had not 
been born and lived. ‘lhe birth of 
Christ, then, and the life of Christ, 
ust as much prove the doctrine of 
ageneral resurrection, as his death. 

But we go farther, and aver that 
even the resurrection of Christ does 
hot and cannot prove a general re- 
surrection. The Apostle Paul, in 
| Cor. xv. appeals to the resurrec- 
lion of Christ as a proof that the 
doctrine of a resurrection may be 
true, and is no absurdity or impos- 
ibility. ‘* If, says he, there be no 
resurrection, (as the heretics aver- 
fed, whom he is here opposing,) 
then Christ is not raised.’’’ Now as 
ul admitted this, it was argumen- 
ium ad hominem, which he used in 


pl 


says 


Good ; 
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this case, and which showed the en- 
tire inconsistency of his opponents. 
And when he says that ‘* Christ is 
risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of those who slept,” 
the meaning is simply that he, first 
of all, and pre-eminently, has risen 
from the dead, prepared to ‘* ascend 
to his Father and our Father, to his 
God and our God.’’ 

But where is the assertion that 
his resurrection proved the doc- 
trine of a general resurrection? An 
argument of an analogical nature, 
it may in some measure aflord. As 
Christ, who possessed a nature and 
a body truly human, did rise from 
the vrave, and ascend to heaven, so 
the possibility, that those who are 
his true followers may imitate him 
in this respect, is doubtless shown. 
But then, how many things were at- 
tached to the person and nature of 
Christ, in various respects, which 
afford no good ground for analogi- 
cal reasoning. for example, he 
was ‘‘holy, harmless, undefiled, 
separate from sinners.’”’ In none 
of these respects is the analogy to 
be complete in regard to us, in the 
present world. Ad surely, analo- 
gy is the only ground of reasoning, 
in the case in question. How can 
it be proved, then, that all which 
has taken place, in respect to 
Christ’s human nature, must take 
place in regard to ours ? 

We believe, indeed, in the doc- 
trine ofa general resurrection. But 
we do not see, how the fact that the 
Son of God, the Redeemer of men. 
was raised ina miraculous manner 
from the grave, ‘* before he saw 
corruption,’’ would necessarily 
prove that all men, good and bad, 
will be raised to life, after being 
for ages dissolved to dust, and seat- 
tered tothe four winds of heaven. 
Such a doctrine needs other proof 
than fancied analogy. And those 
who maintain, that the object of 
Christ’s death was to prove the doc- 
trine of a general resurrection, not 
only render themsclres obnoxious 
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to the char ge of UOTEpOV Tporepov, but 
of a paralogism which only needs 
to be stated in order to be refuted. 
We recommend to Mr. D. to a- 
bridge what he has said in refuta- 
tion of this nonsense, so as to oc- 
eupy, at most, but one tenth part of 
the room, which his arguments 
against it now occupy. 

VI. The great end of the death 
of Christ was to prove the truth of 
Christianity. 

This is an allegation often made, 
and greatly insisted on, by many 
who oppose the doctrine of the 
atonement. Our author first ob- 
gerves that it would be derogatory 
to the character of God, to sup- 
pose that he ceuld not prove the 
truth of Christianity, unless by the 
death of Christ. ‘That he could not 
prove it without using such means, 
would indeed be derogatory. But 
an opponent might well answer 
here, that he did not choose to 
prove it in any other way, and by 
infinite wisdom judged this w ay to 
be the best. May not the same 
things be said, in reference to the 
death of Christ as an expiatory of- 
fering ? That God could not redeem 
men, in any other way, we suppose 
Mr. D. will not assert. That he 
did not think proper to do it in any 
other way, and that infinite wisdom 
has judged properly, and in the 
best manner, is what he would 
maintain. Might not his opponent 
take the same ground in the other 
case ? 

Mr. D. next observes, that as the 
Mosaic religion was proved to be 
true without the death of its found- 
er, so Christianity might have been 
established ina similar way. ‘This 
is sound and conclusive, so far as 
the possibility of the thing is con- 
cerned. Our author next proceeds 
to show, briefly, that the death of 
Christ could not, in itself consider- 
ed, prove the truth of Christianity. 
On this head, a more powerful ar- 
gument might be made out; ard 
Mr. D. is abundantly able to render 
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it irrefragable. If voluntary mar. 
tyrdom can prove the truth of 
scheme of religion, then m: ay We 
easily have an indefinite number of 
truths and systems, in direct Oppo- 
sition to each other, and at war with 
the eternal principles of right and 
wrong. Martyrs enough ean 4). 
ways be found, who are willing to 
sell life for the purchase of posthy 
mous renown. 

Under the fourth head, we my. 
introduce Mr. D. to speak for him 
self. 


an} ty 


On this supposition, his ° 
curred at a most unfortunate period, 
No part of the New Testament then 
existed, or for a considerable number 
of years afterwards; and a large part 
had not been even oral/y communica. 
ted to the Apostles. Christianity, ; 
a system of truths, did not exist. 
cept in the imperfect and uncertain re- 
collections of the Apostles. All t 
facts and truths which they had forvot. 
ten, as well as all which had not heen 
communicated, were lost by his death 
The only hope that the former wo 
be recovered, de pe nded on the decla 
tion of C sit ‘When He, the Spirit 
of truth, 1s come, he shall bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatso- 
ever I have said unto you;” and t 
that the latter would ever 
depended on the sin 
‘I have yet many thi 
to say unto you, but ye cannot b 
them now. Howbeit when He, t 
Spirit of truth, is come, he will gu 
you into all the Truth. He shall r 
ceive of mine and show it unto y 
If then Christ died to prove the t 
of Christianity, why did he not deter 
it until Christianity existed, 
disciples were abft to bear the com! 
nication of it from his lips, until it 
all communicated and written down, 
and the New ‘Testament 
under his own hand and seal. Had 
this been done, and had Jesus taken 
the volume thus finished, and de relat r 
‘“‘T am now going to die, in ord 
prove the truth of this volume, 
transaction would have had some 
in it definite and palpable. But w! 
was the identical thing then existing, 
which his death proved to be 
Was it the collection of facts and se? 


aecath 


only hope 
be known, 
declaration, 


untl 


compiel 


true 
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timents which the Apostles recollected ; 
or was it those which they had forgot- 
f ». and which the Holy Spirit was to 
bring to their re smembrance ; or was it 
the farther collection which they could 
not bear while Christ was living, and 
which the Holy Spirit was first to com- 
municate. pp. 108, 109. 


On the nature of the appeal in 
Mr. D’s fifth argument here, we 
have a word to say, by way of cau- 
tion. Arguments of this nature do 
not strike many minds with force. 
The subjective views of the angels, 
and of glorified spirits, are not de- 
veloped in Scripture with such par- 
ticularity that we can often argue 
fom them without hazard. And 
there is always something too much 

ke an appeal to the imagination, 
mn cases of this nature. 

“The scene onthe mount of trans- 
fjvuration, Mr. D. has so often ad- 
verted to, in the course of his argu- 
ments respecting the atonement, 
that we must beg leave to suggest 
aword of caution, on this subject. 
On p. 21, he speaks of this moun- 
tanas being Tabor, as though this 
fact was an established and not a 
mere conjectural one. So he does 
again, pp. 79, 100, 105, and 126. 
ln all these cases, he seems to 
uildan argument upon it. Now 
we can gather nothing more re- 
specting Christ’s death, from the 

ne of the transfiguration, than 
iatit Was considered a great event, 
ind that the minds of the disciples 
were to be prepared for it by this 
iugust exhibition. ‘he particular 
object to be achieved by it, must be 
et to other Scriptures to deter- 
mune. Werecommend to Mr. D., 
who can use much better argu- 
ments with great skill and power, 


t0 make a more chastised use of 


ingelology and pneuimatology,in his 
next edition. 

The remaining considerations 
adduced under this he ad by Mr. D. 
serve to strenethen and fortify the 
position which he has taken, and to 
‘ow the impossibility of maintain- 


ing, with any tolerable probability, 
the position which he assails. 


Mr. D. closes the third part of 


of his discourses, with a brief ex- 
amination of the theory respecting 
the atonement, which Dr. Chan 
ning has advanced, in his Sermon 
at the ordination of the Rev. Jared 
Sparks, at Baltimore. ‘This is, 
‘* that the Scriptures ascribe the re- 
mission of sins to Christ’s death, 
with an emphasis so peculiar, that 
they ought to consider that event 
as having a special influence in re- 
moving punishment, as a condition 
or method of pardon, without which 
repentance weuld not avail us, at 
least at that extent which is now 
promised in the Gospel.” 

In reply to this, we present our 
readers, with the manner in which 
Mr. D. parries the thrust of lis an- 
tagonist and deals his own blows 
frequent and hard. 


It will probably be thought, that this 


scheme of explaining the death of 


Christ, as it is embraced by many, 
should like the preceding ones, be sub- 
jected to a minute examination. To 


decline doing this is the result, not of 


choice, but of neces: ity. Were it ful- 
ly bodied forth, so as to be tangible 
or even visible, it would be numbered 
as a seventh theory, and carefully inves- 
tigated. But when itis said that with- 
out the Death of C Arist as a condition or 
method of pardon, Repentance would 
not avail us in procuring it, at least to 
that extent. which is now promised in 
the Gospel ; we are ata loss how to 
interpret the language, and we look 
for additiona! information onthe follow- 
ing points. 

Is it intended that Repentance by 
itself, would"procure us an wiferior kind 
of pardon, less advantageous than that 
now promised ; or that it would avail 
us tua certain degree, in procuring that 
now promised, but mot altogether; or 
that it actually procures the pardon of 
a certain portion of our sins, but not 
of the remainder ? 

2. To what kind of pardon, on the 
first supposition ; to what degree, on the 
second ; and tohow great a part of it, 
on the third ; would Repentance ayei! 
us, without the Death of Christ ! 
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3. On what grounds, would Repent- 
ance avail us,to that kind; that de- 
gree; or that portion ? 

4. Why would not Repentance also 
avail us either fo the higher kind; ox al- 
together ; or to procure the remain- 
der? 

5. On what grounds does the Death 
of Christ avail us inthus effecting what 
mere Repeniance could not avail; is it 
directly as obedience, or sufiering ; or 
indirectly, as it leads us by its moral in- 
fluence to a higher kind of repent- 
ance ? 

6. What is the specific difference be- 
tween those two kinds, or degrees, OF 
portions of our pardon ? 

7- On the third supposition, why 


eannot the Death of Christ alone and of 


dtself, avail us in procuring also that 
part of our pardon, Which Repentance 
avails us to procure ? 

8. What passuges of Scripture, speak 
of such an inierior kind of pardon ; or 
of the degree to which Repentance 
avails us ; or of the portion of our sins 
for which it is sufficient ? 

9. Inwhat passages of Scripture, is the 
Death of Christ spoken of as procuring 
ahigher kind of pardon; or as eking 
out our pardon, by availing us to an 
extent to which Repentance could not 
avail us? Is it said by the Saviour, 
“« This is my blood of the New-Testa- 
ment which is shed to procure a better 
kind of pardon than that which repen- 
tance would procure ;’—or by Paul, 
“Christ hath fully availed to redeem 
us from the curse of the law, when re- 
pentance could avail us only in part ;” 
or by John, * The blood of Christ 
cleanseth—not from al/ sin, but—from 
those more heinous sins, which could 
not be washed away by the tears of re- 
pentance ’’f 

Jntil these points are distinctly sta- 
ted, it is not possible to conjecture, 
what the theory is, nor of course, by 
comparing it with the word of God, to 
learn whether itis true or false. This 
is the only reason, why a more minute 
and marked attention is not paid to 
what, if fully conceived and fully stated 
might have proved an additional expla- 
nation of this most wonderful event.— 
pp- 112, 113. 


We hope Dr. Channing may un- 
dertake to answer these questions. 
But it seems he has the happy fac- 
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ulty of meeting all his opponep;. 
with indignant silence or contempt: 
which is an argument more easjh 
come at, and wielded by him With 
much more skill, than those of g jg 
gical or exegetical nature, "Jat, 
care,’ said a wise monk to his ¢ ath. 
olic brother, who was deputed op 
an errand to some schismatic Ly. 
therans, in order to bring them back 
to the faith or to denounce ther 
‘** take care, that you do not ente, 
into dispute with them; for this 
would only be allowing that yoy 
think they have some reasons fo, 
their belief, as well as you; and 
moreover, it would be letting down 
your cause to the examination of 
grovelling minds, who cannot com. 
prehend the force of your argu. 
ments. Silence is the safest course. 
If you say nothing, then they will 
have nothing to lay hold of and per. 
vert. Rebuke; trown; show them 
that you despise their opinions; 
then they cannot help feeling your 
superiority.”” We strongly suspect 
Dr. C. has somewhere met with 
this wary advice, and paid more de. 
ference to it, than he would ac. 
knowledge himself to be ready to 
yield to the Church of Rome. But 
we leave him and Mr. D. to settle 
their own matters, and proceed. 
The fourth part of our Author's 
discourses is occupied with propos: 
ing and explaining the theory 
atonement which he himself em 
braces. After stating the righ! 
which is conferred on one individu: 
al, (in consequence of anothers 
having neglected to discharge ¢ 
duty incumbent upon him, and 


1 


which is a matter of just claim )j 
the former,) to exact a reparation, 
either of the same specific nature 
as the duty in question, or an equ: 
valent for it, or punishment in cas¢ 
a law is broken, Mr. D. thus pro 


ceeds : 


These remarks will serve to x] y 
the general meaning of the word 
tonement. An ATONEMBNT 15 TH 
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goUND OF FORGIVING AN INJURY. By 

8 injury is here intended, a blame- 
yorthy failure of a duty. The atone- 
ment is in all cases something done or 
vite ved, either by the offe nde ‘rT, or a 
third party in his behalf. If it is some- 
thing done, the offended consents to 
receive it as an adequate reparation, 
mi if sugered, as an adequate expres- 
sion of his displeasure, for the injury. 
The effect of it is, where it is uncon- 
ditional, or the condition is fully com- 
slied with, to take from the offended 
arty the right either to enforce repa- 
ration or to inflict suffering.—p. 115. 


Again; after some further re- 
marks illustrating his general defi- 
nition of the word atonement, Mr. 
). proceeds, 


[In cases of transgression, atonement 
takes the place of punishment. Ifthe 
punishment merited be substantial suf- 
fying, atonement cannot be made by 
thy fender himself. He cannot aaa 
itby future obedience ; for that he 
hound to render without any reference 
to past transgressions, merely to satis- 
fy the future demands of the law. He 
eannot make it, by enduring a less de- 
gree of suffering than the threatened 
penalty; for that would not be an ade- 
quate expression of the lawgiver’s dis- 
pleasure: nor, by enduring a greater 
degree; for, when he has en ured a 
degree of suffer ing equal to the penal- 
t claims of the law are satisfied, 

d any farther infliction is unjust. In 
very s uch case, therefore, atonement 

ade at all, must be made by a third 
np. 116. 


All will admit that, as the dispen- 
ition of the gospel now is, the sin- 
ier cannot make atonement for 
himself. But Mr. D. has here 

laid down a universal proposition 
‘it we understand him aright) ; and 
respecting | such a proposition, some 
have their doubts. Tat God could 
not have so ordered it, that the re- 
conciliation of the sinner to himself 
sould have been brought about 
without the intervention of a third 
ee nor in any other way than 
that which he has ac tually adopted, 

they would hesitate toaffirm. T he 

Yor. L—No, VRB {" 
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vital question is, what has God ac- 
tually done, what method of atone- 
ment and reconciliation has he in 
fact adopted. This is merely a 
matter of investigation in the scrip- 
tures, and as such cannot be deci. 
ded by any reasoning a priori. 

In regard to the adequacy of an 
atonement, we must again let Mr. 
D. speak for himself. 


To render the atonement adequate, 
the suffering thus inflicted on the third 
person need not, of course, be exacily 
the same in kind, or equal in degree, 
with that which would have been in- 
flicted on the transgressor as a punish- 
ment. The kind of suffering may be 
different ; for, if two kinds of suffering 
are equal i in degree, they equally an- 
swer the end in view. The degree of 
suffering necessary to render the atone- 
ment adequate, will depend on the com- 
parative importance of the third person 
and the transgressor, in the view of 
the subjects at large; and may be, 
different cases, greater, equal, or less 
than that threatened in the penalty. 
All that is necessary to render the 
atonement adequate, is this—thatjthe 
suffering inflicted be seen to be as full 
an expression of the lawgiver’s dis- 
pleasure against the offence, or as de- 
cisive evidence of his determination to 
support his law, as would have been 
furnished by the actual punishment of 
the transgressor. When this is done 
the whole design of punishment is ful- 
ly answered; and, with perfect safety 
to the authority of the law, the trans. 
gressor May go unpunished. Such an 
atonement however, in order to be 
just, must be voluntary on the part of 
the third person; and in order to be 
valid, must be consented to by the law 
giver.—p. 117. 


That such an atonement is ad 
missible, on the part of awise and 
virtuous lawgiver and judge, is cer 
tainly capable of being satisfactorily 
shown, to every man who has an 
enlightened understanding. The 
object of punishment, certainly its 
object with a wise and benevolent 
ruler, is not revenge but example in 
terrorem. Now if the example ef 
suffering is of an adequate nature 
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to accomplish this end, then atone- 
ment, in the best sense of the word, 
is made ; an adequate or sufficient 
atonement is made. 

We cannot agree with our author, 
in the next paragraph, when he 
makes a substitute to be only a 
third person, suffering specifically, 
both as to kind and degree, the 
penalty which the offender had in- 
curred. Much less can we sub- 
scribe to the declaration, that in 
such a case, the third person 

takes the identical place of the 
[ither of the cases 
here stated, are absolutely impossi- 
ble, in regard to a moral offence, 
and a consequent penalty ofa moral 
nature. For how is it possible, to 
make a transfer of the guilty con- 
science of the offender to the sub- 
stitute? Mr. D. himself has most 
fully asserted that this cannot be 
done, p. 49. And is it not, must 
it not be, forever true, that the 
‘worm which never dies’ is a 
guilty conscience, 
woe ? How then can any substitute 
ever take his ‘*‘ identical place,”’ in 
this respect, unless absolute trans- 
fer is practicable ? Indeed, such a 
substitution is an utter impossibility. 

We do not at all assent to the 
doctrine, that a substitute must be 
an tdentical quid pro quo, in all re- 
spects. Nay, so far are we from 
this, that we maintain quite the con- 
trary. In common parlance, we 
call that an ‘‘ exact equivalent,” 
or a ‘*mere exchange,” which is an 
identical quid pro quo. We em- 
ploy substitute in a much wider lat- 
tude, Thus a subtitute for bread, 
is not bread of the same kind, and 
inthe same quantity. A substitute 
for wine, 1s not wine of the same 
kind, and in the same quantity. 
And so we speak in regard to most 
other things. A substitute is any 
thing which another voluntarily ac- 
cepts, in lieu of that which he had a 
right to demand. Of itself, the 

vord denotes, and merely denotes, 


9 
transeressor. 


in the world of 


| Juns 


a thing put in the room of something 
else. Now such a thing may he 
specifically the same ; or it may | 

a literal equivalent, (as where 
man owes gold coins and pays «jj. 
ver ones of the same value ;) 9, j 
may be a conventional equiral nt 
that is, such an one as previous coy 
tract has stipulated to accept; or, 
concessive equivalent, that is, sych 
an one as the person or ruler offend. 
ed thinks proper to accept, in lie, 
of the punishment which had bee; 
merited. Now whatever this may 
be, in any of these cases, it js 
substitute ; that is, it comes in the 
room of something else which wich 
have been exacted. Surely 
‘identical place” of the transores 
sor cannot possibly be taken by a 
substitute. Nay, Mr. D. himself 
after all, coincides with what we 
are labouring to establish, 
he says: 


the 


Wile) 


If the sufferings of the third pers 
are different in kind or degree, fro 
those which would otherwise have be: 
inflicted onthe transgressor , though the 
third person is not strictly speaking thy 
substitute of the transgressor, as he does 
not while suffering take his precise 
place; yet the sufferings of the third 
person are a substitute for the suffering 
of the transgressor. In every case ‘ 
atonement, therefore, the sufferings 
the third person are a substitute fort 
transgressor’s sufferings ; 
the former are specifically the sam 
kind and degree as the latter, th 
person himself is also, in the strict 
», the substitute of the transgr 
sor. pp. 117, 118. 


and Wl 


Sens¢ 


In conclusion of his explanation: 
Mr. D. thus sums up his view 
atonement : 


Adequate Atonement for a mor 
transgression, is therefore such a 
gree of suffering, inflicted on a share lj 
son, with Lis oan an a 
quate expression of the lawg river's 
sure against the transgressor, ané 
substitute for his punishment, or the § 
of his forgweness. p. 118. 


consent, as 
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Having thus prepared the way to 
ate his own views of the doctrine 
of atonement, Mr. D. proceeds, 


[t (the doctrine of atonement] sup- 
poses that the sins of men were so laid 
on Christ, that his sufferings were in- 
eoncelv ably intense and ove srwhe Iming ; 
and that, being inflicted by God on a 
son of supreme exaltation and dig- 
ity, the object of God’s supreme affe c- 
‘jon, “* God manifest in the flesh,” they 
were as full and as adequate a manifes- 
ation to the universe, of God’s dis- 
pleasure against the sins of the whole 

mman race, as Would have been made 

, their everlasting punishment. As 
such, it supposes them to be an offered 
dstitute for the everlasting punishment 
fall mankind, and the actual substitute 
for the everlasting punishment of all 
who shall be saved; so that if all man- 
‘ind had been saved, no more suffering 

ithe part of Christ would have been 
ecessary; although none will be act- 
ially saved ine onsequence of it, ex- 
ept those who repent and be lie ve. 

The scriptural doctrine of Atone- 
ent, as we understand it, is therefore 


pe 


this—That the sufferings and death of 


Christ were inflicted by God, and vol- 
ntarily endured by himself, as an ade- 
quate manifestation of the Divine dis- 
pleasure agaimst the sins of the human 
ace, on the condition that they should 
be offered to all men, as a sufficient 
sround for their forgiveness, or a sub- 
tute for their punishment ; and that 
they should actually prove the substi- 
te for the punishment of all, who re- 

nt and believe. pp. 119, 120. 

Mr. D. then proceeds, in the 
lose of his discourses, to compare 
nis doctrine with the various facts 
ud declarations of Scripture,which 
ehad considered in the first and 
second part of his discourses, and 
ids them not only accordant with 
', but rendered very plain and in- 
‘eligible by it. The pneumatology, 
under Numbers 3 and 10 of this 
comparison, shews the strong ten- 
tency of the writer’s mind to dwell 

subjects of this nature, on which 
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we have already had occasion to re 
mark. They might well be omit 
ted ; indeed, they should by all 
means be omitted. The recur 
rence of them with such frequency, 
diminishes the effect of sober argu- 
ment. ‘They are an appeal to the 
imagination and feelings of the 
reader, rather than to his under- 
standing. We recommend to Mr. 
D. to compress these last eleven 
heads into less than half the num- 
ber, andto make them specific and 
definite, and to urge them with all 
his might. 

We hope our readers will not 
deem the attention we have paid to 
these interesting discourses, too 
great or too particular. ‘The sub- 
ject is of such high moment, and 
especially at the present time, when 
there is so much sensibility awa 
kened respecting it, that we could 
not make up our minds to dismiss it 
with a briefand slight review. On 
all the main points, if we rightly un- 
derstand our author, we are alto 
gether accordant in his view: 
The exceptions we have made ap 
ply only to partic ular paragraphs. 
or to minor views, in no degree at 
fecting the fundamental principles 
of the discourses ; and if our re 
marks should seem in any respect 
to have assumed an under minute 
ness of criticism, it is because noth 
ing occurred to us as susceptible of 
improvement, except on points of 
minor importance. We regard the 
work as a highly original and tri 
umphant defence of a fundamental 
doctrine of the gospel. We trust 
the author will do himself the jus 
tice to perceive, that if we had re 
garded his performance otherwise 
than with high respect, we should 
never have bestowed so much pains 
in criticising upon it. A worthless 
or inferior production eould have 
no just claim to the space and la 
hour which we thi 


nave given 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the 
FHicbrews is in preparation by Professor 
Stuart, of Andover. It will, we under- 
stand, be prefaced by an Historical and 
Critical Introduction, containing a refu- 
tation of the arguments of the Ger- 
man critics who have questioned its 
Pauline origin. 


The Baptist Preacher.—The Rev 
William Collier, of Boston, 
the National Philanthropist, announces 
his intention to engage in the publica- 
tion of a work under the above title, to 
be conducted somewhat upon the plan 
of the ‘** National Preacher,” published 
in the city of New-York, by the Rev. 
Mr. Dickinson. 


Liberal Preacher.—Rev. T. R. 
Sullivan, of Keene, N. H. proposes to 
edit a monthly publication of Sermons 
by living ministers of the Unitarian 
denomination, with the above title. 


Malte Brun's Universal Geogra- 
phy.—The publication of this valuable 
work has been commenced in Phila- 
delphia, with additions, in a handsome 
form, to be afforded to subscribers at 
the cheap rate of $8 inboards. Itis to 
be comprised in four royal octavo vol- 
umes of about 500 pages each, and the 
first contains several engraved sheets. 
The editor intends to add theresults of 
the most important recent expeditions 
tor discovery, &c. &c. 


Columbian College.—In consequence 
of the resignation of the president, 


Editor of 


professors and tutors, and 
barrassed state of its funds, the trys 
tees of the Columbian college, W, h 
ington city, have declared a vacat; 

in ‘that institution, to contin io from { 
Ist inst. to the 2d Wednesday of § : 
tember next. : : 


the 


Mr. Sotheby, the translator of Vir. 
gil has brought out a magnificent poly 
glot edition of the Georgics, in {i lio 
which is not only a superb specimen f 
typography, but affords an interesting 
opportunity of contrasting the pow: rs 
of the several European dialects. The 
Georgics are printed in five languases 
besides the original. The Germay, 
by Voss, is the most powerful and close, 
being given line for line, throughout 
the whole. ‘The version of the Eng. 
lish poet yields only in this point ; and 
surpasses most of them in giving 
faithful and spirited version of the or: 
ginal. ‘The Spanish is the most peri 
phrastic—and the Italian and Fren ' 
most frequently fail in rendering th 
true sense. 


Peikins’s Steam Engine.—-The Lon. 
don Literary Gazette states, that Mr 
Perkins has at length got rid of theon- 
ly obstacle which presented  ttsel 
against the action of his immense) 
powerful steam engine—that of effect 
ing nearly a perfect vacuum under the 
foot of the piston, by which means 
whole powec r or e ‘las ticit Vv of the stean 
from the induction pipe is all 
operate without resistance. 
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The Nature of Sin: a Sermon, 
livered in Newark, New Jersey 
Rev John Ford, A. M. 
the Church at 
Newark. 

A Sermon, preached at 
Conn. January 24, 1827. 


Parsippany, N. 


Torrineford, 


on Occasion 


Pastor Oo : 


of the Death of 4 
Hawley, daughter 

Hawley. of 
Cyrus Yale, 


SsOUlla tu 
Orestes 1 
On 


| 

of Dr. 
Austinbursh, 
Pastor of the Cons 
tional Church in New Hartford, ‘ 


Published by request. Hartford 
View of the Progress of Dog. 
History. Translated for the 
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Spectator, from Muenscher’s Hand- 
buch Der Dogmengeschi:chte. Vol. 
[. Introduction, Part. V. 

The Spirit of the Pilgrims: A Ser- 

won, delivered at Plymouth, Decem- 
her 22.1826. By Richard S. Storrs, 
Pastor of the Church in Braintree. 
pp. 44. 
‘A Catechism on the principal Para- 
bles of the New Testament. By 
William F. Loyd. Philadelphia. 18 
mo. pp- 90. 

Hope for the Dying Infant: A Ser- 
mon. preached Feb. 18, 1827, in the 
oi Presbyterian Church, Charleston, 
sc. By T. Carlton Henry, D. D. 

Views in Theology, No. 1V. The 
Doctrines of the Princeton Theologic- 
a! Seminary respecting Creeds and 
Conf :ssions. 

National Preacher, No. 12th, Vol. 
|. The Great Change. By Justin 
Edwards, Andover, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The American Journal of Science 
and Arts. Conducted by Benjamin 
Silliman, M. D. LL. D. Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy &c. in Yale 
Collegre. Vol. XII. No. 1.—March, 
1827. 

The Philosophy ofthe Human Voice; 
embracing its Physiological History ; 
together with a System of Principles 
by which Criticism in the Art of Elo- 
cution may be rendered intelligible, 
aid Instruction definite and compre- 
hensive: to which is added a Brief 

alysis of Song and Recitative. By 


o 
t 


OVO. pp. 506. 
‘account of the Origin and 
sof the Division in the Pres- 
Church in the city of Troy, 
Containing, also, Strictures 
Doctrines broached by the 
C. G. Finney and N. 8. 8. Be- 
with a Summary relation of the 
uot the latter before the Troy Pres- 
vtery. ; 
_ Address delivered before the Peace 
society of Windam County, at their 
Seini-amnual meeting in Pomfret, Feb. 
14,1827. By Samuel Perkins, Esq. 
Letters on Clerical Manners and 
Habits; addressed to a Student in the 
Theological Seminary Princeton, N 


By Samuct Miller, D. D. Pre- 


Publications. 


fessor of Ecclesiasti¢al History and 
Church Government, in the said Sem- 
inary. New-York. G. & C. Carvill. 

Historical view of the Literature of 
the South of Europe; by J. C. L. Si 
monde De Sismonde; of the Academy 
and Society of Arts of Geneva, Hono- 
rary Member of the University of Wil. 
na, of the Italian Academy &c. &c. 
Translated from the Original, with 
Notes, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. In 
2 vols. 8vo. New-York. 

Juvenile Psalmody: prepared for 
the use of Sunday Schools, at the re- 
quest of the Directors of the Western 
Sunday School Union. By Thomas 
Hastings, Author of a Dissertation on 
Musical Taste, one of the Editors of 
Musica Sacra, &c. Utica: Western 
Sunday School Union. 

James Somers, the Pilgrim’s Son. 
Designed for Youth. By a Lady of 
New Haven. A. H. Maltby. pp. 77, 
16mo. 

Passages Cited from the Old Testa- 
ment by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament Compared with the Original 
Hebrew and the Septuagint Version. 
Arranged by the Junior Class in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, and 
published at their request, under the 
Superintendence of M. Stuart, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sacred Literature. 
4to. pp. 39. Andover. Flagg & 
Gould. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WorKsS 


Polemical and other Miscellanies 
consisting of articles originally inserted 
in the London Eclectic Review. And 
an Apology for the Freedom of the 
Press; from the seventh London ed: 
tion: by Robert Hall, M.A. of Leices 
ter, Eng. Boston: James Loring 
1827. pp. 264. 1l2mo. 

A Selection from the Enelish Pross 
Works of John Milton; in two vols. 

2mo. with a Preface, by Francis 
Jenks. Bowles and Dearborn, Boston. 

Three hundred and fifty-two Reli. 
gious Letters written between 1636 
and 1661, by the late Samuel Ruth- 
ford, Professor of Divinity at St. An- 
drews : to which is prefixed the Life of 
the Author. First American fromthe 
twelfth Glasgow edition. New York. 

Wesley's Sermons. New York: ] 


&. J Harp: r, Vol. J. &vn. 
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Monthly Record.—Religious 


MONTHLY RECORD 


RELIGIOUS. pages; together with 13 Tracts 


Revivals.--The Rev. President Hum- bracing 176 pages, in Spanish ; 
phrey, of Amherst College, in a letter 14 Tracts, embracing 168 pages, iy 
to the editors of the Recorder and Tel- French. They have also ¢ ommenced 
egraph, gives an interesting account of ste “ig oty ping in ade > and hay 
a work of the Spirit inthat Institution. "0W Under ¢ onsic eration the expediv 
Jt commenced about the middle of ‘°Y of a ag > few Uracts in 
April, and in the few days intervening ve indian language of our countr 
between that time and the close of the we Committee have continued the 
Spring term, about 30 became hopeful Mu canna ; bee: American U'ract 
subjects of grace; and 20 of these are oo nee 4 i Ww bh oe - 0 copies ar 
supposed to have obtained relief in a now reguiarly published, once in ty 


iain wank months. 
Ss > week. . ‘ _. . 
5 Of the Christian Almanac for 1: 


The following extract of a letter no less than ten distinct editions were 
from the Rev. Joseph Entwisle, late issued, adapted to the meridian of Jat 
President of the British Conference,to tude of as many different localities ; 
his friend Mr. S. Dando, of New-York, various parts of the United States: vi, 
was published in the Christian Advo- at Boston, Mass., New-York City. 
eate and Journal. Utica, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Balt 

‘* Bristor, March 19, 1827. more, Md., Richmond, Va., Raleig! 

“It rejoices my heart to hear that N. C., Augusta, Geo., Huntsvill 
the work of God is still going forward Alab., and Edwardsville, Ulinois.— 
in the United States. May the little Whole number of copies printed at 
leaven, leaven the whole lump. [am the Society’s House, 71,000. 
happy that I can inform you, that we During the year ending May 
also are favoured with outpourings of Society have printed, in the English 
the Spirit in various parts of our con- language 2,629,100 Tracts; in Frenc! 
nection in England. In some places, 14,000; in Spanish 13,000. Besides 
hundreds have been called out of dark- which there have been printed, of vols 
ness into marvellous light. There isa I. and IV. 2000 copies each; of \ 
great revival at Hull ‘and its vicinity; IL. 3000 copies; of vol. II. 2000; 
also in Lincolnshire, some parts of vols. V. and VI. 1000 each; making 
Yorkshire and Cornwall, and in other 13,000 volumes, comprising 400,000 
places. We still apply to ourselves Tracts. Which, added tothose ab 
the words of the vene rable Wesley : mentioned, givea total, during th: 

The best of all is—God is with us.’”” of TREEE MILLION, FIFTY-SIX TH 
SAND AND ONE HUNDRED TRA 

The American Tract Society held its —comprising THIRTY FIVE MILLION 
second Anniversary, May 9th. From rigur HUNDRED AND EIGHT’ 
the Secretary's Report we select the saNnp, FIVE HUNDRED PAGES. 
following prominent facts. number printed since the Society 

The number of Tracts stereotyped formed, (May, 1825,) 3,754,000 
during the year, is 45; making the prising 43,862,000 pages; of wh 
whole number now stereotyped and 1,620,000 have been covered, mak 
printed, two hundred ; containing an 6,480,000 pages of covers, not includ 
aggregate of 2,476 pages. The first in the above. 

194 Tracts, comprising 2,400 pages, The number of pages put into ci 
complete a set of siz volumes, which lation during the year, including 6 
have, exclusive of the issues of Tracts bound volumes, is 24,768,232; andsi 

in their single and unconnected form, the Society was formed, 28, 379,13: 
been printed from the stereotype plates There now remain in the General D 
on uniform paper, for binding. pository 15,428,268. A large prop 

The committee have also sanction-_ tion of the Tracts circulated during ' 
ed and sterotyped the ‘ Boatswain's year have been sold at redu ed pric 


f 


Mate,” in seven parts, embracing 148 to Branches and Auxiliaries, ort 


nyt 





) 
U* 


3 


er benevolent institutions and individ- 
tals. 

The receipts of the past year have 
amounted to $30,° 413 O1: being more 
han three times the amount received 
during the previous year. Of this sum 

‘here were received from Branches, 
Auxiliaries, and benevolent individuals, 
For Tracts nearly at cost, Se 859 05 
Donations received from 

Branches and Auxiliaries, 1,530 26 
From 39 life directors, 2,074 46 
From 182 life members, 3,444 02 
Annus ul subscriptions, inili- 

vidual donations, &c. 1,508 22 


_——— 


Total, $30,413 01 


Of this sum, together with $28 92 in 


e Treasury at the commencement of 


e year, there have been expended 
or paper, $10,184 28 
‘or printing, engraving, ste- 
reotyping, binding, &c. 
Serviees of Corr. Secretary R 
Depository, and two assist- 
ants, A38 92 
Services and expenses of 
travelling agents, 1,209 27 

On the first inst. bills then due, were 
presented to the amount of $598 10 be- 
yond the amount then in the Treasury; 
and the Society are now under obliga- 
tions for stereotype plates and paper, 
tothe amount of $9,239 93. 

The whole number of Branches and 
Auxiliaries reported at the last anni- 
ersary as having contributed to the 
Society's funds was 75. ‘The whole 

mber which now contribute to its 
inds, is 340; besides which, 56 have 
een recognized by the Committe e, 

king a total connected with the So- 
» Of three hundred and ninety-six. 


15,658 34 


e American Socie ty for meliorating 
nilition of the Jews held its fitth 
ersary, Maylith. Thetollowing, 
in the New-York Observer, will 
W the present condition of this So- 


lhe Hon. Jonas Platt having resion 
he Presidency some months previ- 


V. S. Wilde YT, ~~ the only 


Vio Presider nt present, was called to 
echar. T he re ws By of the Board 
meeting on ‘Tuesday preceding 
read, stating, among other things, 
doption of the Annual Report. 
ron the ‘Treasurer’s Report, which 

wed, it appeared that the total 
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receipts of the year had amounted to 
$1 266 40, and the expenditures to 

$1,572 46; and that the amount of 
funds at the disposal of the Society, in- 
cluding interest on money loaned, was 
$15,960. This Report was accepted. 

The Annual Report as adopted by 
the Board was then read; and on mo 
tion to accept and print it a very de- 


sultory debate ensued; in the ceurse of 


which, allusion was often made to past 
transactions, and to the general subject 
of attempting to c olonize Jews in the 
United States. On this point, it was 


plain there wasa radical difference of 


opinion.—In respect to the Report, if 
was urged by some, that it gave an in 
accurate representation of the Socie- 
ty’s concerns; and that as the Report 
of the previous year was rejected, if 
ought to have included a history of the 
proceedings for that year. Others con 
tended that it w as pe rfee tly correct, and 
contained information which the Christ 
ian public, and especially the donors to 
the funds, had a right to possess. "The 
Report was rejected. 

Rey. Drs. Spring and McAuley, at 
the close of a few remarks in approba- 
tion of the Report, and before the vote 
on the question of its acceptance, sig- 
nified their intention to resign their 


places as members of the Board and of 


the Society. 8S. V. S. Wilder, Esq. 
on leaving the chair, which he filled 
with great impartiality and candour, 
also resigned, both as Vice President 
and member. 

Among other remarks of Mr. Frey, 
it was stated that of 400 auxilliaries 
\OlnIn ully connected with the Socie Ly 
not five were we ing. He however at 
tributed this, not to any disaflection on 
their part in relation to the object o1 
management of the Society, but to a 
impression, which at present Was cor 
rect, that no more funds were needed 


POLITICAL. 

MincuANnp.—The London papers 
bring us accounts of great commo 
ions in the English Cabinet. They 
have arisen in consequence of the ap 
pointment of Mr. Canning to succeed 
the Earl of Liverpool as first Lord of 
the Treasury. This measure has been 
displeasing to several Members of the 
Cabinet, who have sent in their resig- 
nations. These were, The Lord Chan 
eellor. The Duke of Wellington, Ear 
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Bathurst, Mr. Peel, the Earl of West- 
moreland, Lord Bexley, and Lord 
Lowther. The King is said to have 
acted with great decision in this exi- 
gency, and his measures are generally 
approved. 


Catholic Emancipation. —The Christ- 
ian Observer of March, speaking of 
the late decision in the House of Com- 
mons, respecting the question of Cath- 
olic Emancipation, says : 

The debate lasted two nights; in 
the course of which most of the lead- 
ing speakers, and various other mem- 
bers particularly interested in this sub- 
ject, addressed the House. We can- 


Ordinations and Installations. 


[June 


not undertake to give even an ont 
of these protracted discussions, which 
resulted in a rejection of the mot 
by a majority of four: no fewer th 
548 members voting ; 272 for, and 276 
against the motion. The subject js. 
however, far from being set. at res; 
and frequent conversations are occyre 
ring respecting it in botheHouses. os 
pecially the House of Lords. W, 
much fear lest it should prove a sour 
of greater discords than ever: 
never, in the opinion of persons of 
parties, has the state of Ireland 
less a subject of more serious w 
ness than at present.” 





ORDINATIONS AN 


Feb. 28.—The Rev. Heman Hum- 
HuREY, D. D. was installed Pastor of 
the Church in Amherst College. The 
College Chanel was dedicated the same 
day. The Sermon was preached by 
President Humphrey. 

March 7.—The Rev. Perer Horr, 
over the Presbyterian Church in Pe- 
terborough and Greenfield, N. H. 


Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Bradford, of 
New- Boston. 

March 14.—Rev. Apner P. Ciark, 
over the Presbyterian Church in Pre- 


ble, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Mills, of Peterborough. 

March 15.—The Rev. Isaac Cum- 
MINnGs, overthe Congregational Church 
in Dover, Vt. Sermon by the Rev. 
Chandler Bates, of Newfane. 

March 21.---The Rev. Samver 
Sprine, over the North Ecclesiastical 
Church in Hartford. Sermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Spring of New-York. 

March 28.—vThe Rev. Atonzo 
Hit, as Colleague with the Rev. Dr. 
Bancroft, over the Second Congrega- 
tional Society in Worcester, Mass. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Brazer. 

April 1.—Rev. Samuer WIxson, 
over the Presbyterian Church in Shi- 
loh, Ohio. Sermon by Rev. John 
Howe. 

= 


April 5.-—Rev. W. G. Miceer, 


D INSTALLATIONS 


over the Baptist Church in Orap 

Street, New-York. Sermon by 

Rev. A. Perkins. ; 
April N ATHANIFI 

Prarr, over the Presbyterian C! 

in Darien, Ga. Sermon by Rey. Hor. 

ace Pratt, of St. Mary s. ‘ 

April 22.—Rev.Groneée F. Apa 
over the Central Baptist Church 
Washington City. 

April 25.—Rey. Dantet S. Sovrn 
MAYD, over the Trinitarian Church i 
Concord, Mass. Sermon by Professor 
Murdock, of Andover ; 

April 25.—Rev. Josepn H. Brrcx, 
over the Church in Andover, Obi 
Sermon by Rev. H. Coe. 

May 3.—Rev. Henry B. Hooxr: 
over the Congregational Chure 
Lanesborough, Mass. Sermon by | 
Rev. Charles Walker, of Rutland, Vi 

May 16.—Rev. Jonun E. Bray, 
the Congregational Church ' 
pect. Sermon by the Rev. 
cott, of Warren. 

May 16.—Rev. Eran Suiru 
installed over the Congregationa ; 
ciety in Hanover, Mass. Sermo! 
the Rev. Mr. Storrs, of Braintree. 

May 20.—Rey. Hervey Ham 
Boston Mass. as an Evangelist 
Chaplain in the United States \ 
sermon by Rev. Dr. Beecher. 


8$.—Rev. 


ERRATA.—Page 316, column 2, line 30 from top, for sons, read si? 
Page 317, column 1. line 20 from top, for Aufidus. read Aufidius 





